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THE DAVENPORT-BROMLEY MADONNA “The Madonna with the Violet.” 


In private possession 
(See article ‘‘Leonardo da Vinci, the Florentine,’’ page 96.) 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE ONE DOLLAR 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Thursday, May 19 


IMPORTANT FRENCH FURNITURE AND OBJETS D’ART 
ALSO A FEW FINE ENGLISH EXAMPLES 


Being the Collection of 
ERNEST RECHNITZER, ESQ. 


Sale may be viewed three 
days preceding 


Catalogues with twenty 

illustrations price 10/6; 

plain catalogues price 3d ; 
post free. 





One of a set of six Chippendale mahogany chairs 





One of a pair of Chinese Chippendale side tables, 49 in. wide 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD 
8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone; Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London 
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From the black goatskin tents of 
nomadic tribes traversing the Desert 
of Red Sands in far Russian Turkestan 
come the rich red rugs of Bokhara. 
These finely woven ‘‘Royal’’ rugs 
grace any home with their subtle 
opulence. Tradition has it that the 
design of the field is based upon the 
imprint of an elephant’s foot in the 
desert sands. 


HE HOUSE OF PEREZ 





. and at 
Famous for Fine Carpets GLASGOW 
162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 BRISTOL 
Exhibition Hall: 112 BROMPTON ROAD MANCHESTER 
Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 FRINTON-on-SEA 


i 
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THE JEWELLER. It appears _ from history that the profession of a Jeweller 
is of very ancient date: for we read in the Bible that Aaron had a breast plate 
set with a variety of precious stones ; and in succeeding ages, there is frequent 
mention of rings and other ornaments being made of gold and set with stones. 
Hence, the name Jeweller, one who sets jewels or precious stones , is properly derived. 
There is scarcely a nation in the world who has not employed Jewellers of some 
kind or another. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, is said, as a proof of her extrava- 
gance, in one of her feasts which she gave to Mark Anthony, to have melted 
pearls into her drink. When Captain Cook visited the South Sea Islands, 
where, perhaps, no civilized being had been before, he found the natives with 
their ears, noses and arms ornamented with pearls, gold, shells and curious teeth 
of fish in a fanciful manner. Civilized countries have greatly improved the art 
of Jewellery. The French, for lightness and elegance of design, have surpassed 
their neighbours ; but the English Jewellers, for excellence of workmanship, 
have been, and still are superior to every other nation. The word Jeweller, is 
now commonly applied to all who set stones, whether real or artificial ; but, 
properly speaking, it belongs only to those who set diamonds and other precious 
gems. According to the general application of the term, Jewellers make rings 
of all sorts in gold, lockets, bracelets, brooches, ornaments for the head, ear-rings, 
necklaces and a great variety of trinkets composed of diamonds, pearls, or other 
stones. In the print we have a man at work, who will re present either a Jeweller 
or a small worker in silver; one who sakes rings, perfume boxes, etc. The 
trade of a Jeweller has always been considerable in London. The capital required 
to carry on a business of this kind, must be ve ry great; a single diamond being sometimes valued at twenty thousand pounds : 
inde - there are a few diamonds in possession of some of the Sovereigns of Europe, which are valued at a much larger sum. Some 
Jewellers will earn, as journeymen, four guineas a week: but the general run of wages is about twenty-eight or thirty shillings. 


‘(From “The Book of English Trades and Library of the Useful Arts,” published in 1823.) 




















Although members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association cannot take credit for the production of the 
various Works of Art in which they deal, they can take pride in the presentation to the public of these articles of 
national heritage produced by the craftsmen of the past. Their aim is to pass on, to all those interested, the know- 
ledge which comes to light from time to time concerning the articles in which they deal, enabling them to describe 
their wares and so help to piece together a history of the domestic and decorative arts. 

The Association was founded in 1918 and was brought into being to further the interests of those 
engaged in buying, selling or collecting Antiques and to foster a high standard of integrity amot 
in the trade. 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


ig those engaged 


LOOK FOR THE SIGN ASK FOR THE BOOKLET 





A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred 
established dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of 
the Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary 


BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4943 ‘ CABLES: BRITANTIQ LONDON 
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Fine Mahogany 18th Century Desk. Lovely faded colour. 371in. 27 in. 


QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


Telephone: Chester 22836 and 23632 Cable Address ; ‘Needinc’ Chester 
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Opening April 20th 





1955 EXHIBITION 
of 
Duteh and Flemish 
Masters 





{pril 20th—July 9th, 1955 





SLATTER GALLERY 


30 Old Bond St., London, W.1 


Catalogues sold in aid of the Victoria League 














AMERICAN 
BUYER 


Paintings by the old masters purchased 
of the Italian, Dutch, Spanish, French 
and German schools, from the XVth to 
the XVIIIth century. 


Highest prices paid. 


Especially required, large paintings by 
the Italian masters of the XVIIth and 
XVIlIth centuries — religious, classical 
and domestic subjects. 


Please call, write, or send photographs to 
London purchasing establishment: 


DAVID M. KOETSER 
9 Rose & Crown Yard, King Street 


St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
Phone : Whitehall 3725 


DAVID M. KOETSER GALLERY 
32 East 57th Street, New York, U.S.A. 








SPEDE 
SUK TE Speeal so 
; in Yor DVesligy, _ 


] PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


Established 1796 





At least two worth-while Sales 


containing antiques, china, | 





pictures, silver, etc.—are on 
Friday (until 5 p.m.) and every 


Saturday (until 12 noon). 


| May we send you—post free— 
Catalogue or Sale Entry Form ? 


\ + 








Y BLENSTOCK HOUSE = 


( 7, Blenheim St., New Bond St., W.1 


MAYFAIR 2424 a 


view at Blenstock House every 














HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A(Cantab), F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1 
Rupert W. Spencer. M.A.(Cantab). F.A.I 
H. Michael Spencer, A.R.1.C.S., A.A. 
L. M. Seymour, W. E. Peck, F.A.I 




















of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


9 Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone ; 25206 (two lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347/8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth AA 
the Queen Mother P 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 





By Appointment 
to Her Late Majesty 
Ps Queen Mary 





and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





AN ELEGANT PAIR OF GEORGIAN TABLE CANDLESTICKS 
London 1759. Weight 39 oz. 12 dwt. Height 10 inches. 





DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Vv 
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Established 1872 Mayfair 6341 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Auctioneers, Surveyors and Estate Agents 


AUCTION SALES OF ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE AND EFFECTS 
HELD ON OWNERS’ PREMISES 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 




















ASSURANCES 


Pp RTS EMBALLAGES Antiques Paintings 
AGREES EN DOUANE 
OCIETE A RESPONSABILITE LIMITEE - CAPITAL 1,200,000 F. M‘' 2005 J \ LN \ 


Porcelain from Paris and 





62. AVENUE DU MAINE 
PARIS (X\IV* 


Q—-AZpProip> 


IGT from Chantilly 
TELEPHONE INTERNATIONAUX , x 
DAN.66-GOis lignes groupées J Singing Birds Musical Boxes 
R EINE 26 374 8B Q 
Spécialité de Transports d’Objets d’Art ancien et moderne 161, BOULEV ARD HAUSSMANN 


BALzac 73-16 











CORRESPONDANTS DANS LES PRINCIPAUX CENTRES ET PORTS DU MONDE 


CATAN ZVIRA ILIN 


? M<.° a 
Specia lists in Curopean Carpet: ‘> we 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 




















Le Bouquet de Fleurs 





Exhibition from 18th to 30th April 


GALERIE MARCEL BERNHEIM 


35 rue la Boétie, Paris 8° ELY 14-46 


Beauvais Carpet of the Directory period. Black ground with 


coloured pattern. Size 14ft. « 14 ft. 


129 Champs Elysees, Paris Balzac 41-71 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF AR? 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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A Regency Mahogany Carlton House Writing Table. Width 4ft.6in. Depth 2 ft. 6} in. 


You are cordially invited to visit our collection of English and Continental Works of Art 
recognised as the most comprehensive in the World, including 


a large selection of curtains and fabrics 


44-52 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 2121 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 
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For over 180 years we have undertaken Restorations and 


Preservations of the Antique and Fine Art 


BRONZES 
CERAMICS, ENAMELS 
IVORIES, JADES 
MARBLES 
TORTOISESHEL I 
MOTHER-OF-PEARI 
SNUFFS, ORMOLU 
BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART 


FURNITURE, ETC. 





Restorers to the Leading Museums 


177 Telephone GERRARD 3813 


G. GARBE 


i D’ARBLAY STREET LONDON W.1 


FOUNDED 




















PRESERVE 


ccc, ‘| 
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WOODWORM & BEETLE 


ENTOKIL 


FURNITURE CREAM 


Use REALLY 


WITH 












the polish 


which 
Used by collectors and museums for 
25 years, it will impart a beautiful lasting 
surface, and bring out the natural colour 


of the wood. Protect as you polish. 





400K FOR THE BEETLE 
OW THE BOTTLE 








RENTOKIL LTD. (A), FETCHAM, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 








Carved and painted wood 
head dress, Cross River, 


RARE 
ANTIQUITIES 
AND 
WORKS OF 
ART 


Nigeria (Ekoi Tribe’. 
Height 14 inches. 


RENEL GALLERY 
40-41, Burlington Arcade, W.1 


Hyde Park 9985 


* 


SELECTION OF FRENCH PAINTINGS 
































ARDITTI & MAYORCA 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn Street, St. James's, $.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 


Lto 
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STU ALLELE ALLL 


MN MOLL 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


a FOR BOOKS * 


FAMED CENTRE FOR EBOOKS on ART & COLLECTING 


All new Books avatlable ou day of publication. Secondhand and 
rare Books onevery subject. Stock of over three million volumes. 
Foyles have depts. for Handicraft Materials, Stationery, 
Gramophone Records, Music, Magazine Subscriptions. 

We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) + Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road. 





TUULUULLL EEL LLELRLELL LCA CR CLR WN 1 TN 


SHUT 
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Established 1870 


M. NEWMAN LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association, Ltd. 


“THE REAPER” 
by 
LEON LHERMITTE. 


Size of pastel drawing 9} * 12} inches. 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 
Telegraphic Address : 
NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


43a Duke Street and 1/3 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 











MANN & FLEMING 


Mann and Ronald Fleming Ltd.) Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


1208 Mount St. 
London, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 
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Giuseppe Zais, died 1784 


Canvas 243 « 17], inches, 


Old Masters of Quality 


PAUL LARSEN 


43 DUKE ST., ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. Whitehall 7597 
— 














IMPORTANT EXHIBITIONS 
Opening April 20th 


ANDRE MASSON 


Retrospective 1925—55 


MORONI 


First Exhibition in England of 


water-colours and drawings 
> 


The Leicester Galleries 
Leicester Square, London wi. 3375 














Established 1794 Mayfair 6622 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON Ltd. 


Hold Regular Sales 
of 


English, Continental and Chinese Porcelain 
and Pottery, Glass, and Objects of Art— 
every Tuesday. 

Old Italian Violins and other Musical In- 
struments, Bows, etc.—every month. 
Old English and Modern Silver, Sheffield 
Plate and Jewellery—Fortnightly on 


Tuesdays. 


Postage Stamps — Fortnightly on Fridays. 
* 


BLENSTOCK HOUSE, 7 BLENHEIM ST. 
NEW BOND STREET, W.1 

















ROGERS 
CHAPMAN & THOMAS 


125 Gloucester Rd., South Kensington 


S.W.7 


* 


Weekly Auction Sales 
Oo 
f 
ANTIQUE and MODERN 
FURNITURE 
CARPETS, PICTURES, 
BOOKS, CHINA, SILVER and 
PLATED ARTICLES, etc. 


Every Thursday at 10 a.m. 
(View Days Tuesday and Wednesday) 


+ + + 


Valuations for all Purposes 


Auction Sales conducted in Town or Country 


Phone : Catalogues 
FREmantle 2364 Prepaid by Post 
(3 lines) 4d. each 
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GREENWOOD and CLARK. 


DORCHESTER-ON-THAME, OXFORDSHIRE | 


Phone: Warborough 101 (London—Henley—Oxford—Stratford route) 


(Facing Abbey) 


Antique Furniture. 
Silver, 
China and 
Decorative 
Accessories 


All prices are clearly marked 


Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
every weekday 


Sundays by appointment 


ADAM PERIOD satinwood folding card- 
table, with delicately painted floral 
enrichments, £78. 


























DELOMOSNE & SON Limttep 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 





Old English and 
Irish Glass 


Old English and 
Continental China 


Furniture 


Needlework Pictures 


A rare early Worcester Tureen, Cover and 
Stand decorated in Oriental style, with rustic 
handles. Width of the stand, 11} in. 
Height overall, 7} in. 


4, Campden Hill Road, 
Kensington, W.8 


(Two minutes from High Street Station) 
Telephone: WEStern 1804 
Cables: ‘‘ DELOMOSNE, LONDON "’ 
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WE BUY, SELL AND REPAIR 


Antique Chandeliers 


in 


CRYSTAL AND ORMOLU 


ARTS AND ANTIQUES (Chandeliers) LTD. 
19 BERWICK STREET, LONDON W.1 
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TAPESTRIES 





Specialist in Antique 


EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 
NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 
6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 




















Aeton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Stewart 


(Members 


Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 


Etc. 





TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12, Prince Albert Street, Brighton, I 


Telephone: BRIGHTON 25619 








ESTABLISHED 1900 


Haves Gf « Rank Kil 


ANTIQUES, SILVER, JEWELLERY. BYGONES FOR THE SMALL 
COLLECTOR, VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE, ETC 


_SUW> 


KENSINGTON 8063 


ti Slarrnglon Kil., Soult Rensenglon 




















ARCHER GALLERY 
303 Westbourne Grove, London, W. 11 
Paintings by Contemporary Artists 


Tuesdays—Saturdays, 10 a.m.—S p.m. Sundays 2—5 p.m. Closed Mondays 














ISHOPS of ou pycusi 


IDEFORD LTD. 


FURNITURE 


CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND WORKS OF ART 











SOUTHSEA Portsmouth 5035 


q. &. Challis, Ltd. 


Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 
95,97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 
and at 19 SWALLOW ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3389 














GORDON FREDERICK 


Visit Bristol when in England 
Trade inquiries welcomed 


42 PARK STREET, BRISTOL, | 


Phone: 
20209 














5 ST. JOHN ST., SALISBURY. 


Phone Salisbury 2570 


Patrick Mullins 


Salisbury’s Oldest Established Antique Business 
Quality Antiques of all descriptions 


Established 1827 


Overseas visitors especially catered for 




















Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone: SEAFORD 2091 

















IN APRIL 








VERONIQUE FILOZOF 


During the day: 


GALERIE DE BEAUNE 
5 RUE DE BEAUNE, PARIS BABylone 09-32 
and during the evening from 6 o’clock till 11 o’elock : 
51 RUE DE VERNEUIL, PARIS 














The Quarter Jack Antiques Ltd. 


6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 

Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 

cy ANTIQUE FURNITURE PORCELAIN 
PEWTER : GLASS 


SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 




















IL PAINTING, 30 ft. in length, REQUIRED URGENTLY: 

O Religious subject preferably. We also urgently need good 

paintings of all schools, top quality decorative paintings of 

all sizes, especially Italian landscapes, flowers, still-life and figure 
subjects. Very large Flemish decorations. 


APPLEBY BROTHERS, 
Fine Art Dealers, 27, William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 

















ALFRED C. PEMBERY, LTD. 


M.B.A.D.A. Tel. : Whitchurch 151 


DORSET SQUARE GALLERY, WHITCHURCH, Hants. 


ANTIQUES AND DECORATIVE FITTINGS 
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LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY LANE 


WILLIAM WALTER (ANTIQUES LTD.) 


SAFE DEPOSIT, LONDON, W.C.2 


Pair of rare Old Sheffield Plate Candelabra in 
fine original condition. Date c. 1790. 





Telephone: 


CHANCERY 3248 


Telegrams : 
WALTER - STRONGROOMS, 
LONDON 


_An lig ue Sis 
Oll Sheffield Plt 
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background surrounded by red field; size 6 ft. 4 in. 














6 ft. 3 in. 


ART GALLERIES 


Specialists in Antique, Oriental and European 
Carpets and Rugs, Tapestries and Embroideries 


6a 


An exceptionally fine Aubusson rug, highly detailed floral design on a light 


ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: REG 4951 


Telegrams; Viartlerie, Piccy, London 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 


10 Vico STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: MAYFarr 3021 
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Price: 3s. 6d. U.SA. $1 Subscription Rates: 50s. per annum; U.S.A. $12 
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Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without 
previous consent is forbidden. 
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Finest examples of 17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate undertaken 
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Guide to 
Marks of Origin on 
British and 
Lrish Silver Plate 
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from 
Mid 16th Century 
to the Year 1950 


Old Sheffield Plate 
Makers’ Marks 
1743-18600 
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HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


ANTIQUE SILVER 





TWENTY-FOUR FINE ANTIQUE SILVER DINNER PLATES 
London Hallmark 1809. Makers: T. & G. Guest and John Cradock. Diameter 9} inches. 
Would sell in dozens. 


COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES TRADE ENQUIRIES 
PURCHASED INVITED 


A BOOK ON HALL-MARKS 
7s. 3d, post free, 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Our Only Address) 


Telephone: HYDE PARK 1396 
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Antiques 


and 
Works of 
Art 





An extremely attractive Antique Chippendale Mahogany Cabinet 
with mirror doors, shaped cornice and fold-over writing slide. 
Width 45 inches ; extreme height 8 feet. 


A small Antique Sheraton Rosewood Writing Table with finely fitted 
interior and writing slide. It is only 24 inches wide and 47 inches high. 





A small Antique XViith-century oyster Walnut Cabinet on original stand with finely 
shaped stretchers. Length, 40 in.; depth, 25 in.; height, 3! in. 


An Antique Charles Il oyster Walnut Cabinet on original stand and 
with finely fitted interior. It measures 48 inches wide, |9 inches deep 
and 63 inches high. 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone 24828 Telegrams and Cables: Antiques, Aberdeen 


An important Antique Chippendale Mahogany Chest on its original finely carved 
stand. It is 52 in. wide, 27 in. deep and 42 in. high. also at BRAEMAR 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


ON SAYING «GOSH” 
. T one period of my life I held a curious and fascinating 


appointment as literary adviser to one of those 

vital and exciting people, the head of a publishing 
house which, through its magazines in particular, was a force 
in public opinion. My activities largely consisted of having 
very pleasant luncheons with The Chief—a term com- 
pounded by his subordinates from a mixture of 85 per cent 
affection and the rest fury and fear—and over the coffee I 
was expected to supply 
brilliant and _ profitable 
ideas, act as a sounding 
board for his, or for other 
ideas and schemes sub- 
mitted to him. For a large 
part of the time whilst I 
was submitting sugges- 
tions I would be aware 
only of an unmoved coun- 
tenance behind a cloud of 
cigar smoke, but at rare 
intervals the cigar would 
go down to consume itself 
on the ash-tray, the menu 
or any other available 
writing surface would be 
seized for swift notes, and 
I would be violently inter- 
rupted by a crisp exclam- 
ation: ‘‘Gosh!” We 
would have Something. 
The Chief’s ‘‘Gosh”’ be- 
came a root of language : 
noun, a gosh; adjective, 
goshful or goshish; ad- 
verbially, goshishly ; and 
soon. There were dismal 
days when he would dis- 
miss some elaborated and 
cherished scheme with 
the final: ‘‘None of that 
makes me say ‘Gosh’.” 

In the world of art my 
subconscious at least is 
always looking for the 
things which will figura- 
tively make me_ say 
**Gosh !” The ejaculation 
is not necessarily compli- 
mentary. This month, for 
example, in the midst of 
what was a really fine and 
notable assembly of Post- 
Impressionist works at 
the Marlborough Gallery, 
of which I must write later, I came across a little Picasso 
pencil drawing entitled ‘‘Devant la Coiffeuse” which would 
have reached a new low in the calculated imbecilities of this 
master had it not been accompanied by two others slightly 
more idiotic. Perhaps one should be thankful even for the 
occasional shocker, however, for all too often the lot of the 
art critic is the negative ‘‘None of that makes me say... ” 
An involuntary chuckle is probably better than complete 
boredom. 

The outstanding thrills of the month were, firstly, at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, where the Bearsted Collection of 
Old Masters from Upton Park are on exhibition, and at the 
Leicester Galleries, where Rodrigo Moynihan is showing his 
large portrait group ‘‘After the Conference’’ among other 
things, and Renato Guttuso has a room full of extremely 





THE SERMON. By Goya. 
From the Exhibition of the Bearsted Collection at Whitechapel Art Gallery. 
PerRsPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 
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violent, fiercely propagandist, but tremendously capable 
pictures. Moynihan’s picture of the Penguin editors, fifteen 
of them posed in a background room and foreground 
vestibule, is a splendid painterly achievement. The tremen- 
dous problems created by a canvas which covers the whole 
wall of the gallery and takes the eye illusionistically away into 
the third dimension apparently through two adjoining rooms 
may not be absolutely solved, but there can be little but praise 
for a fine achievement. 
Sound portraiture of so 
large a group of fairly 
well-known personalities, 
the creation of a convinc- 
ing setting, the attainment 
of a quiet colour harmony 
which keeps the painting 
essentially a painting des- 
pite its realism: all this 
is a triumph for the 
artist. One hopes that 
this Penguin enterprise 
will establish a new 
fashion in board - room 
pictures, and that Mr. 
Moynihan will get further 
opportunities for its exer- 
cise. I would wish for 
a little more internal 
relationship between the 
figures, something slightly 
near the once-fashionable 
“‘Conversation Piece”’ (the 
attitudes suggest that 
whatever happened at the 
conference the editors are 
now not on_ speaking 
terms). But we will not 
carp when we have been 
given so much. The other 
individual portraits and 
the still-lifes bear further 
testimony to Rodrigo 
Moynihan’s powers. 

The terrific painting 
of Renato Guttuso in the 
adjoining room belongs 
to the New Realism of left- 
wing painting. He is—to 
use the current parlanc2— 
an “engaged artist”’ ; that 
is, he is deeply concerned 
with the political world in 
which he finds himself 
and is fervently on one 
side in the struggle. We in England do not easily understand 
how deep that cleavage goes in countries where the opposing 
forces are at once more extreme and more evenly balanced. 
Guttuso is therefore an avowed propagandist as well as an 
artist. The spirit of Goya could be evoked. Indeed, the 
terrible picture ‘‘Shooting of Patriots” immediately recalls 
the ‘‘Disasters of War” and is the more poignant because 
the figures are on a large scale. So is the monumental 
‘Killed Worker” or the ‘“‘Heroine of the Fight for the 
Land.” The strength of the designs, the directness of the 
actual painting may be born of a conviction, and we will 
not quarrel with art for leaving its ivory tower if such work 
is the result. 

The spirits can be quietened in the entrance gallery 
among the scholarly and very English water-colour drawings 
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of S. R. Badmin. Before I leave the subject of the Leicester 
Galleries, however, may I apologise to my readers and to 
David Wynne, the sculptor whose work I praised last 
month, for having misprinted his name. 

So to Whitechapel Art Gallery where a notable selection 
from the collection of Old Masters bequeathed by Viscount 
Bearsted to The National Trust with the property at Upton 
Park is being shown. The pictures collected by the second 
Viscount include first-rate examples from all the European 
schools and all periods up to the XIXth century. One 
after another we meet with works so exciting in themselves 
that we almost feel the thrill which the collector must have 
had in their acquisition. Very many of them are com- 
paratively small pictures, and the two enormous English 
portraits respectively by Reynolds and Romney seem not 
quite to belong, fine though they be. The Canaletto is 
another fairly large work, but its intimacy comes from the 
fact that it is an early period piece, a view of the Grand 
Canal much more loosely painted than those we have 
recently been seeing at the Royal Academy. Here is 
Canaletto presaging impressionism and plein-air rather 
than the formalism of his more characteristic later painting. 
Stubbs’ fine ‘‘Haymaking”’ is another fascinating because 
not quite typical work of the master. If these first catch the 
eye because of their size and position on the walls at 
Whitechapel it is some of the smaller works which provide 
the thrills. El Greco, with a marvellous ‘‘Disrobing of 
Christ” ; Giotto (or a near Giotto, for the pundits will 
probably query the certainty of the attribution) ; a loveiy 
Rembrandt ‘‘Portrait of a Young Woman” ; Patinir at his 
loveliest (again with a scholastic question-mark, because it is 
fashionable in the more exalted circles to refuse to accept 
any work by this Flemish master although he was hailed as 
the landscape master of his time by his contemporaries, 
including Diirer) : one can continue exclaiming all through 
the exhibition. Did Hogarth ever paint better than in his 
“Morning” from the “Four Times of the Day’? Did 
Goya ever surpass the beauty of ‘‘The Sermon” with the 
foreground worshippers silhouetted against the silver and 
gold light at the heart of the picture? Again the attribution 
has been queried, but if this were not Goya then someone 
as great as he must have painted this thrilling picture, and 
who in Spain of the period answers that description? The 
Flemish pictures are particularly fine, led by Pieter Breughel 
the Elder’s famous and almost monochrome ‘‘Death of the 
Virgin” and a Triptych by Bosch, who, of course, is really 
Dutch, but we have grown too used to believing him Flemish 
because his spirit is Flemish. I can only hope that this 
encomium will induce everybody within reach to go to 
Whitechapel to enjoy these pictures. 

Another adventure among Old Masters of an intimate 
kind is promised at the annual exhibition of Dutch and 
Flemish painting at Slatter’s Gallery, which is opening later 
in the month, I have only seen some of the pictures, includ- 
ing a most exquisite van Valckenborgh ; but I must return 
to these next month. 

Meantime let us turn from these masters of earlier 
centuries to those painters of our own period at the 
Marlborough Gallery. The exhibition is largely concerned 
with the men who worked in the first two decades of this 
century, and therefore has a curious period air despite, or 
because of, its violent experiments. The Cubists are in full 
swing: Braque’s ‘‘Le Violiniste’’ is here, Gleizes, Leger, 
Herbin, Lhote with his seductive colouring, Marcoussis, 
and others. The mention of Gleizes reminds me that at the 
Matthiesen Gallery, which has acquired an important 
collection of pictures of this same period, there are two very 
impressive works by this master who did so much not only 
in his painting but in his writing to establish Cubism. At 
the Marlborough, too, there is some Futurism, by such 
artists as Boccioni and Severini, and also the work of that 
period in characteristic styles by artists of whom we were 
then only just becoming aware: Modigliani, Dufy, 
Matisse, Picasso himself. Strangely, except for these, it all 


seems to belong simply to art history: a la recherche du 
temps perdu—the times when Osbert and Sacheverell 
Sitwell sat at the French exhibition they had organised at 
Heals and offered drawings at a shilling each by a then 
unknown artist, Modigliani, whom they were introducing. 

We have travelled far since then. At Tooth’s there is an 
exhibition of the latest enthusiasm of Paris: Bernard 
Buffet. Buffet is only twenty-seven, but is The Thing in 
Paris art circles, very angular and Gothic, very full of 
contemporary angst, almost colourless, and clearly extremely 
able to create in his own highly individual style. He lives, 
so saith the chroniclers, in a house amid the loveliest scenery 
in France, a house specially built for him to exclude this 
tempting natural beauty, so that in perpetual artificial light 
he can create these expressions of his doleful mind. A Paris 
art magazine has taken a vote on the most important young 
painters and Buffet heads the list. His pictures are in such 
demand that—in spite of his prolific output—none are 
available in France. All this and hell, too! One may be 
impressed by the consistency of Buffet’s style, but I cannot 
help feeling that there is something—to use the contem- 
porary expressive idiom—‘“‘phoney”’ about this life-denying 
art. Despair at £500 a piece cannot but be suspect. 
Nevertheless the exhibition at Tooth’s, marvellously 
arranged in that the artist provided pictures to fit the wall 
spaces and so achieve a decorative synthesis throughout the 
whole gallery, is an excellent showing of Buffet’s work. 

In contrast to its desperate restraint that of Yvonne 
Mottet at the Adams Gallery, a comparative newcomer 
among these younger French realists, is marvellously 
exuberant. Her fierce yellows and resonant reds sing of a 
tremendous joie de vivre. No despair here; and if she has 
echoes of the expressionism of Van Gogh it is the triumphant 
Van Gogh discovering the sun in the south. In common 
with much modern painting she is inclined to let the forms 
take care of themselves rather too much, and to make the 
colour do the whole job. If Bernard Buffet would invite her 
for a week-end to the windowless house it would probably 
be good for the aesthetic of them both. 

I was worried by this same lack of formal pattern, this 
utter dependence upon the colour in the exhibition of 
Kikoine’s work at the Redfern. His tones are more sombre, 
his colour richer than that of Yvonne Mottet, so that the 
impression of the whole room is of deep reds and blues, 
greens and purples. Now and again, as in the Palestinian 
pictures, he lets sunlight in; but on the whole his work 
belongs to that amalgam of Russian-Jewish spirit and the 
Fauves of the 1920s. Soutine was the most outstanding 
of these, and only of recent years have we grown to realise 
that Kikoine comes so near to him. Again, for my personal 
enjoyment, I want more organisation, more feeling that the 
artist has not allowed the picture to run away with him. 
Yet one knows the risk in taming a Fauve. 

The argument is borne out at John Fergusson’s retrospec- 
tive exhibition at the Lefevre. The works there stretch 
from a delightful little interior dated 1898 to some painted 
last year. Fergusson went to Paris and contacted the 
Impressionists and the new schools at the beginning of the 
century, and then returned to become a pillar of that 
Scottish school of colourful and decorative painters to which 
Peploe belonged. His strong, gay colour and formalised 
rather flat shapes give his work a decorative quality which 
makes one wish he had turned towards mural painting. 
Landscapes, figure subjects, still life: he ‘‘turns all to favour 
and to prettiness,”” but there is a feeling that in establishing 
a decorative formula he has never explored the real problems. 
I loved best the silvery dark interior of fifty-six years ago, 
and, if I found much else pleasantly attractive I ‘‘did not 
want to say ‘Gosh’.”” But I did at Gimpel Fils where an 
exhibition of drawings and sculpture by Maillol played 
magnificent variation on the theme of the human form, 
without trickery or distortion or over-stylisation. Here was 
beauty unforced, immediate, and absolute; and that is 
always a thrill. 
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Art 


(Left) XVIth- 
XVIIth century 
Benin bronze 
leopard-mask. 
74 in. 


(Right) Marble 
head of Aphrodite 
21 cm. high. At- 
tributed to the 
IVth century B.c. 








which was held in Paris, March 9-11, and in which about a 

third of the 600 lots came from the André Derain collection, 
reflected a distinct rise in prices for African art, a quiet market 
for classical sculpture and increased public defection for Chinese 
work. 

A London dealer paid 420,000 fr. plus 21.2 per cent tax for a 
g-in. Sung fruitbowl in bronze with silver motifs, and Amster- 
dam dealers bid fairly briskly for other pieces, but in general the 
first day—devoted to 
Oriental art—was dull, 
only the exquisite Han, 
Wei and Tang terracotta 
horses raising a spark of 
enthusiasm. On the 
second day—classical art 
—private French collec- 
tors paid 680,000 fr. 
plus 18.2 per cent tax 
for a IVth century B.c. 
Greek 8-in. head of 
Aphrodite and 805,000 
fr. plus 18.2 per cent for 
a 17}-in. statuette of 
Apollo from Ancient 
Thrace ; a British buyer 
took three 11-in. Cyprus 
heads for 185,000- 
200,000 fr. apiece, plus 
21.2 per cent. The less 
important pieces were 
by no means expensive. 

But African art 
prices reached their 
highest level ever on the 
Friday, some important 
pieces fetching 50 per 
cent more than the sale 
expert forecast on the 
eve of the sale. A Basle 


Te important sale of primitive, archaic and Oriental art 


(Left) XVIth- XVIIth 
century Benin bronze 
panel. 174in. by 6} in. 


(Right) Male Baoulaystatu- 
ette with ritual incisions. 





Greece. 
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buyer paid 1,800,000 fr. plus 18.2 per cent for a 26-in. Benin 
bronze statuette ; a 19 by 15 in. cock, a 9}-in. statuette and a 
17 by 6} in. panel of the same origin and period fetched 900,000 
fr., 720,000 and 501,000 fr. plus the same tax-rate. A Benin 
bronze panther 8} by 9} in. brought back by Admiral Rawson in 
1897 and formerly in the Web- ,; 
ster collection fetched 365,000 fr. 
and a Benin leopard mask, 7} in., 
formerly in the General Pitt 
Rivers collection, 256,000 fr. ; a 
23-in. Fan bieri (wooden mask 
used to cover a bark barrel of 
ancestors’ skulls) brought 230,000 
fr. and a Baoulay male standing 
figure, 23 in., 155,000 fr. ; to all 
these prices, add 21.2 per cent 
tax. 

American buyers paid good 
prices for Baoulay goldware. 
West African dancing masks 
fetched 20,000-55,000 fr. apiece, 
four Bakota copper masks brought 
35,000—-38,000 fr. and three ante- 
lope heads of the sort that sur- 
mount Sudanese helmet-masks 
brought 32,000- 39,000 fr. (to 
all these prices, add 21.2 per 
cent.). 

Sale bargains included a part 
of a finely carved Egyptian sarco- 
phagus (Roman period) in ex- 
cellent condition, 18 by 18 in., 
for 20,000 fr. plus tax. And for 
collectors who wish to profit from 
the fact that beauty costs less than 
rarity, it should be pointed out 
that American primitive arts once 
again scored low quotations, the 
market now being well supplied: 
a Guetara Civilization idol 15 in. 
high, an exceptional piece, fetched 
only 51,000 fr. plus tax and a 
finely carved totem pole from 
British Columbia 10,000 fr. plus 
tax. 











LEONARDO DA VINCI, The Florentine 


EONARDO DA VINCI looms on our horizon as the 
| tallest of these Alpine peaks he has shown in the 
background of his paintings, with base veiled in the 
fogs of the valley and crest etched out, diamond-pure and 
sharp, against the limpid clarity of the untroubled sky. 
He is resplendent and inaccessible. A multitude of learned 
treatises have been brought forth, and countless scholars 
and historians have searched diligently for every scrap of 
evidence relating to his life and his works. Yet, we are no 
nearer to him in his completeness. We are still pygmies at 
his feet, and can only repeat with Burckhardt that ‘‘the 
colossal outlines of Leonardo’s nature can never be more 
than dimly and distantly conceived.” It is true that, after 
more than five centuries, we have at last caught up with 
Leonardo the scientist, and can now judge how far ahead he 
saw into the future and from what height he surveyed it. 
But like his own contemporaries we are conscious that the 
mystery of Leonardo consists in the combination of extra- 
ordinary and apparently contradictory gifts into a tremendous 
and harmonious whole. Vasari already voiced this wonder 
in the introductory phrases to the chapter of the ‘‘Lives” 
devoted to Da Vinci: ‘“The heavens often 
rain down the richest gifts on human beings 
naturally, but sometimes with lavish abun- 
dance bestow upon a single individual 
beauty, grace, ability, so that whatever he 
does is so divine that he distances all other 
men, and clearly displays how his genius 
is the gift of God and not an acquirement 
of human art. Men saw this in Leonardo 
da Vinci, whose personal beauty could not 
be exaggerated, whose every movement was 
grace itself, and whose abilities were so 
extraordinary that he could readily solve 
every difficulty.” 

It is, of course, typical of the Renais- 
sance mind that Vasari should place per- 
sonal beauty and grace foremost on the list 
of heaven’s gifts—a precedence of which 
Leonardo himself would certainly have 
approved. His assent would not have been 
solely that of an arcist and a dedicated lover 
of beauty. To a thinker of that age, it 
would appear as a truism that the plenitude 
of natural grace and strength, the perfect 
and gratuitous gift of God, far outranked, 
not only in worth but even also in merit, 
the puny achievements of the human mind, 
never quite able to reach its goal. 

The supreme master of all arts and all 
sciences—in their substance if not in their 
full development—was known to his age 
simply as ‘‘Leonardo da Vinci, the Floren- 
tine.” He never styled himself otherwise, 
and it is true that Florentine citizenship 
was his sole undeniable birth-right. But 
this was the large Italy of the Renaissance, 
not a small town of the Victorian era, and 
illegitimacy of birth carried with it no 
stigma per se in the age of the royal 
bastards. Leonardo could have suffered 
no disgrace on this count in the eyes of his 
contemporaries even had be been an 
ordinary mortal instead of a fantastic genius. 
But to us it seems fitting that he should 
stand thus, alone and apart, unshackled 
by the usual familial ties, seemingly 
straight sprung, like a demi-god, from the 
ancient Etruscan soil. Yet no child ever 





Fig. I. Landscape. 
ground “Mona Lisa.” 
Paris,q Leonardo da Vinci. 


BY M. L. D’OTRANGE-MASTAI 


received a richer patrimony, nor understood it more fully 
than the natural son of young Ser Piero da Vinci, the 
notary, and the peasant maid Catarina. In him culminated 
all the intellectual pride and strength, the searching intelli- 
gence, the humanism and independence of the second Athens. 

This word ‘‘Florentine”’ has a sonorous, golden ring, as of 
clear trumpets proclaiming a kingly entrance in the midst 
of a splendid pageant, a feast of joy and light. This is how 
the spirit of Florence lives on, triumphant over the cruel and 
sometimes sordid undertones of her history. And this is 
not what we usually associate in our mind with the Vincian 
legend. Legend, in the etymological sense of ‘‘what is 
read,”’ and which adds up, on the side of the scholars, to a 
picture of Da Vinci as a cold, abstract, inhuman intelligence, 
and on that of the interpreters, as a figure most like unto that 
of a dark, fallen angel, enigmatic, morbid, disquieting, and 
not entirely attractive in spite of its ineffable beauty. It is 
difficult to say how this came about ; it was done by imper- 
ceptible degrees, in perfect good faith, and in praise of the 
master, but the result was the superimposition of an assort- 
ment of arbitrarily coloured filters over an image already 
troublous and overcast with the mist of 
centuries. 

Yet, when we turn to contemporary 
accounts, the fountainhead of our limited 
knowledge, we see the props of the legend 
staggering one by one; they are only 
figments of perfervid alien imaginations, 
or else derived from erroneous premises 
based on the present altered condition of 
the paintings.* 

When Vasari tells us further that 
Leonardo was possessed of ‘‘a spirit and 
courage invariably royal and magnani- 
mous,” and that ‘‘by the splendour of his 
magnificent mien he comforted every sad 
soul ’’—what a godly figure, majestic 
and serene, is evoked by these few words, 
too often passed over by commentators, or 
else dismissed as mere rhetoric. That 
spirit so lavishly gifted, to whom all things 
came with divine ease and grace, could 
never have been incarnate as the morose 
misanthrope of the legend—neither could 
the white flame of this mind by choice 
have darkened and veiled itself in mias- 
matic exhalations. It is a strange process 
indeed by which the supreme painter of 
light was debased into the painter of dark- 
ness, the supreme definer of exquisite form 
into one who sought to replace it with the 
amorphousness of shadows. One look at the 
humblest of all the weeds of the fields of 
which he has left us such admirable 
drawings should be enough to disprove 
this, and at the same time to furnish partial 


* Which are, excepting perhaps solely the ‘‘Mona Lisa,” 
in a state far from the original, for a great variety of reasons. 
And ‘‘Mona Lisa” herself, only very slightly restored, has yet 
become darkened to such an extent that nearly all is lost of that 
subtle and yet brilliant colouring ‘‘rosy and tender . . . with 
scarlet cheeks that seemed not colour but living flesh,”’ which 
Vasari extols; we can look upon it chiefly as a dtawing, and 
conveying to us only the large outlines of Leonardo's original 
conception. 

“Etat physique: Dimensions diminuées de deux bandes 
latérales d’environ 0,07. En 1952, trés légére intervention qui, 
sans toucher 4 l’épaisseur des vernis, les a egalisés dans la 
région du paysage, ou ils formaient des taches. Examen en 


Laboratoire ( Janvier 1951): Bon état. Couche picturale trés 
mince. Preparation fine et adhérente. Peu de restaurations. 


Detail from back- Le principal dommage est le palissement des tons de chair dans 
’ le visage. Epaisses couches de vernis. Craquelures de matiére 
Musée du Louvre, génante en certaines parties.” (‘‘Hommage a Leonard da Vinci,” 


Juin 1952, Musée du Louvre. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI 


explanation for the legend—which 
developed at a time when art 
criticism as a science was in its 
infancy, and the few paintings 
remaining to us alone were thought 
worthy of serious study. Thus, 
not enough was known for a 
realisation that in most of these 
we see Leonardo ‘‘as in a glass 
darkly” and cannot evaluate him, 
unless we are trained to remove 
one by one all the veils that cover 
them. 

These veils are so numerous 
and laid on with such complex 
and unpredictable intricacy that 
scholars may well look ahead to 
a long prolongation of their contro- 
versies. ‘‘Who shall decide, when 
doctors disagree ?”’ Leonardo, the 
artist, certainly did not intend to 
nonplus future generations, but 
Leonardo, the scientist, must re- 
ceive most of the blame, as we all 
know. The results of his fatal 
experiments not only have de- 
prived us of the ‘“‘Last Supper” 
and the ‘‘Battle of Anghiari,”’ but 
have ruined many of his easel 
paintings, even during his own 
lifetime. Thus began the com- 
plex interplay of conflicting 
elements: when we trace a hand 
other than Leonardo’s in a painting 
or a drawing, we can never know 
what role that hand played there. 
Was it the hand of a pupil bringing 
to conclusion a work undertaken 
by the master himself and then 
abandoned for another project, as 
was so often the case ; or was this 
same pupil assigned the task of 
restoring a damaged painting en- 
tirely by Da Vinci’s hand, or had 
the pupil started on his own, 
Leonardo then bringing to the 
work in progress the touch of his 
genius? Or, again, do we see the 
trace of later efforts, intended to 
restore the effects of extraneous 
damage, or even (incredible as it 
may sound now to us) to “‘im- 
prove” the painting?* If we 
add to this that Leonardo’s methods were naturally used 
by his pupils, and that it is claimed by Vasari that some 
of them copied his works with such fidelity, under his 
supervision, that they could not be distinguished from 
the original, we have indeed confusion worse confounded. 
It is obvious that the defects of the Morellian method are 
most in evidence when it is applied to the study of 
Leonardo. t 

Yet, above all this, the great figure of Da Vinci rises with 
unequalled clarity and power. Even the little that is left us 
provides a sufficient opening for us to effect an entrance into 
the world he created, peopling it with beings of such heavenly 
grace that we could not conceive of it if he had not brought 
it down to earth for us. The touch of Da Vinci on a painting 
is enough to make it entirely and completely his own, in all 
its excellences. He is the God who blew the breath of life 
into the creation of the least of his followers, endowing it 
with such infinite preciousness as puts it far above the works 
of much greater masters than were these followers. The 
shadow of Da Vinci is more than the light of another. 
It is true of all great creators, but most of all of Da Vinci 
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Fig. II. Cartoon for ‘The Virgin and Child with St. Anne and the Infant St. John.” Burlington 


Charcoal on brown paper, heightened with white. 


that, in the words of Berenson, ‘‘an artistic personality 
includes not only all that the artist did in his best moments, 
but all that his mind conceived in the terms of his art, in 
whatever shape it has been recorded, no matter how inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory.” We are blessed when we can 
catch even a faint, far-off echo of that great lyre. 

It is the spirit of Da Vinci, then, that we are after, his 
invention, in the original sense of discovery—that which he 
brought out of limbo. His universe is cosmic ; in his great 


* How little is necessary to break the spell of magic harmony can best be realised 


perhaps in the portrait of Ginevra Benci, where mere addition of an ornament on the 
breast has introduced a profoundly disturbing element and robbed the conception of 
much serene beauty. 

+ But even X-Ray examination cannot tell us too much. Madeleine Hours, Chef des 
Services du Laboratoire, at the Louvre, has stated: ‘‘We must make it clear that the 
optical analysis of Leonardo da Vinci falls short of elucidating all the problems suscitated 
by this same analysis. His pictorial method defies the probe of the varigus rays. The 
atomic weight of his colour is very weak, and his preparation, though extremely dense, is 


light and permeable to the rays so that they traverse it almost without opposition. The 
pigments are in suspension in a perfectly smooth vehicle, extremely ductile, that has 
solidified without keeping any trace either of brush strokes or of the “‘touch,”” which 
neither raking light nor macrophotography can bring out. . . . The conclusion of our study, 
therefore, must be that the works of Da Vinci of the last period defy all means of physical 
analysis, and we must ask ourselves if this is not the highest pitch of Art, an art that is 
not even the art of painting any more, since physical phenomenona are here overruled by 
the power of expression” (‘‘Hommage A Da Vinci,” Musée du Louvre, Juin 1952). 
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landscapes, he overlooked as of a vertiginous height, not 
only the vastness of the earth, but the play upon it of the 
unleashed elements. He came nearer to perfection than 
any mortal creature, and yet he queried with infinite sadness : 
‘Tell me if anything ever was finished.” His ideal was the 
sublimation of the human into the divine: his ‘‘Virgin and 
Child with St. Anne and the Infant St. John” (Fig. IT) shows 
the three gradual stages of the symbolical progress of the 
earth-bound spirit towards abstract thought. He affirmed 
that force is something “‘spiritual and unseen,” and jealousy 
of the Creator betrayed itself in his attempts at creation of 
a rival world, as when he attached mercury-dipped scales 
to the back of a lizard to bring forth, at least temporarily, a 
new entity—or when he combined the characteristics of 
many animals into a monster of his own creation. Among 
his earliest unrecorded works was a Medusa head that at 
once terrified and transported his own father ; another one 
took the shape of an angel so celestial that his master saw 
the heavens open before him and confessed his own 
unworthiness. He saw the infinite bestiality of man, cor- 
rupting even animals by contagion, as in the ‘“‘Battle of 
Anghiari” where he has shown horses fighting each other 
with human viciousness ; and yet his ‘‘Last Supper” was 
intended to symbolise the final triumph of calm thought over 
all human passions. He has been called a creature of paradox, 
but his mind stretches its great wings between extremes and 
they but the measure of its span. 

Nature was the source from which he drew his strength. 
But this, true as it is, has also given rise to a fallacy, and his 
own statement has often been quoted to prove him totally 
divorced from the classical tradition: ‘‘Masacio showed 
by the perfection of his work how those who took as their 
standard anything other than nature were wearying them- 
selves in vain.”” It was precisely in this allegiance to Nature 
as the supreme master that Leonardo proved himself a 
classicist—for who has not learned that from the classics 
has learned nothing at all. We know that he worked in the 
Medici Gardens in the midst of antique statuary and reliefs, 
and that his master Verocchio was entrusted with restoration 
of these ancient works, a task in which he must inevitably 
have participated. We cannot imagine him otherwise than 
deeply sensible of this beauty and deriving lessons from it 
—the difference between him and lesser men being that 





Fig. III. 


Paris. Reproduced from “Hommage 4 Da Vinci,” published June, 1952, by the Editions des Musées 
Nationaux. Leonardo da Vinci and Boltraffio. 


Detail from the Portrait of a Lady, the so-called “Belle Ferronniére.”’ 
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he never stooped to slavish copying. We find him at a 
later date encouraging Bandinelli and advising him to 
copy an ancient marble head which he had modelled 
from one in the Medici Gardens. When we listen to Pater 
telling us that Raphael represented the return to antiquity, 
and Da Vinci the return to Nature, we rebel against the 
sweeping generalisation, for both antiquity and Nature, 
rightly understood, are one and the same thing. Leonardo’s 
scorn of antiquity, reputed to extend over all things, was, in 
fact, limited to the ancients’ grasp of geography—a science 
in which he surpassed them so far, being, in fact, the 
inventor of modern cartography. He taught himself Greek 
at the age of forty, and his “‘Leda with the Swan’”’ alone 
(though only copies remain) would suffice to prove his 
spiritual kinship with Hellas. It is enough to say that 
he was a sculptor: what sculptor can deny his tribute 
of reverence to antiquity? As a mere boy he had created 
busts of smiling women and children ‘‘executed as by a 
master’s hand,’ says Vasari. And it is there, indeed, 
that, even in those early attempts, he outdistances the 
ancients with one giant leap. The human smile, that 
most elusive of all expressions, felt rather than actually 
seen—no artist other than Leonardo has succeeded in 
capturing its flitting mystery. 

Leonardo conjured the beauty of Greece out of its 
Olympian repose, elongating the face of the goddess 
into a pure and perfect oval, near which that of the ancients 
seems gross and sensual—drawing out the full, firm lips 
into supple and sinuous lines, fluid as water, evanescent 
as smoke, joining in delectable and imperceptible gradations 
into the soft contour of the cheeks. The soul of a poet 
dreamed of these smiles, but it was the mind of a scientist 
that prepared the means of realising the vision. Besides 
his study of antique statuary, Leonardo admitted to dis- 
section of no less than thirty bodies, from sole of foot 
to crown of head, in the minutest detail, to apprise himself 
of every secret of anatomical science. Dream and realism 
worked apace. He achieved at last such etherealisation 
as seems to transcend material laws: the light of the 
mind glows through the corporal envelope as a flame 
through alabaster, tenderest, most trembling and expressive 
in the exquisite mouth. 

This finds its most perfect expression perhaps in the 
series of small Madonnas 
with the Child that first 
brought him wide fame. Louis 
XII of France greatly admired 
them, and Isabella d’Este, 
begging him for one of these, 
extols ‘‘that sweetness and 
charm of atmosphere which 
is the peculiar excellence of 
your art.” To an agent, 
she again repeats that he 
must exert every effort to 
convince Leonardo to execute 
for her one of these little 
pictures ‘‘as sweet and holy 
as his own nature.” Pater 
has justly said that a feeling 
for maternity is always charac- 
teristic of Leonardo. It is true 
that this rule shows no excep- 
tion, extending even to the 
**Mona Lisa,” that might well 
be called his one melancholy 
*“Madonna without a Child .’’* 
All these Madonnas, the few 
that have actually come down 
to us as well as those we 
merely know of either through 
Musée du Louvre, * It is believed that La Gioconda had 


recently suffered the loss of a child when she 
first sat for her portrait. 
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records or copies by pupils, 
were variations on a single 
theme: Leonardo’s boundless 
reverence for life, under both 
its spiritual and physical aspects, 
and for the fecundity that per- 
petuates it, 

As the Madonnas of the 
Florentine period, the Madonna 
Benois and the Madonna Litta 
(Fig. XI), are now out of reach 
for Western observers—both be- 
longing to the Hermitage collec- 
tions—the Davenport-Bromley 
Madonna* assumes in this con- 
nection additional and arresting 
importance, It has been assigned 
by experts to the first Milanese 
period, but it retains many 
affinities with the Madonnas of 
the early Florentine period, par- 
ticularly with the Madonna Litta. 
It may be said to represent the 
median stage of a conception of 
which we have the first begin- 
nings in several drawings at the 
Uffizi and Windsor, and which 
culminated in the transcendental 
“Virgin and Child, with St. 
Anne and the Infant St. John,” 
in the cartoon at Burlington House. Suida has pointed out 
the relation between the Davenport-Bromley Madonna 
and the study for the Virgin with the Cat (Fig. V), and 
the similarity in the pose of the Child in the Windsor 
drawing 12564 (Fig. VI), while Valentiner finds an even 
closer resemblance in this respect to the little-known studies 
of a child on the street in the Uffizi, representing a fight 
between a chimera and a dragon. Sirén sees in the Daven- 
port-Bromley Madonna the final solution of a problem that 
occupied Leonardo during his early Florentine years. This 
problem seems to have been more than merely pictorial— 
to have been, in fact, chiefly concerned with the clear and 
full enunciation of a theological dogma: the relation of the 
Divine Child to his Holy Mother—or, as translated into 
Da Vinci’s private philosophy, the sovereignty of spirit over 
matter. In the early drawings, the Child is shown in close 
relationship to the Mother, held by her, or, as in the Madonna 
Litta, cradled in her arms; gradually, he increases his 
independence, fights free of the embrace, displays outside 
interests. This is accomplished by means of this contraposto 
that, in the mind of Da Vinci, was much more than a super- 
ficial device for the expression of movement—unless by 
movement we mean, as he did, the expression of thought 
and feeling. He had defined an artist’s mission and purpose 
‘to picture man and his soul,’’ and to achieve this end caused 
even the slightest gesture of apparently casual grace to carry 
an overwhelming load of meaning, philosophical and meta- 
physical. 

In the Davenport-Bromley Madonna, the body of the 
Child is already at a sharp diagonal; yet this is the point 
of exquisite balance where mother and child appear as 
separate but twin entities. One step more—a slow and 
well-considered step—and in the Burlington Cartoon 
(Fig. II) we see the final conception: the Child is not 
held captive in the maternal grasp, but reposing of his 
own will and choice on Mary’s lap, and his body, no more 
the soft and pliant flesh of a babe, but taut, vibrant, quivering 
with this force that Leonardo had qualified ‘‘spiritual and 
unseen,” is truly the incarnation of the Word made Flesh. 
Yet the pictorial conception of the Mother and Child is 
fundamentally the same as in the early Madonnas, particu- 
larly the Davenport-Bromley Madonna, but with the 
emphasis brought to bear on the intellectual rather than the 
emotional factors, 
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Fig. IV. Detail from the Davenport-Bromley Madonna, ‘‘The Madonna_with the Violet.”’ 
Leonardo da Vinci 


The Davenport-Bromley Madonna owes its unique 
charm to its warm and simple humanity. The extraordinary 
beauty of colouring has been pointed out by Professor 
Valentiner.t ‘‘The colour harmony is exquisite, the dark 
purple curtain, the light blue mantle of the Virgin integrated 
with the blue sky and lake of the Alpine background. 
The Virgin still wears the head-dress and veil found in 
the master’s late Florentine, such as the Madonna Litta, 
whose mantle is a similar light blue, but the involved 
position of the child indicates the advanced Milanese period, 
and as we detect in the execution some of the character- 
istics of Marco d’Oggione, it was probably this favourite 
pupil of Leonardo who finished the work in the nineties.” 

Experts{ are all agreed on the close correspondence in 
mood and colouring between the Madonna Litta and the 
Davenport-Bromley Madonna. The latter, however, is 
imbued with a rare aura of poesy all its own, and well 
suggested by its lovely name of ‘‘The Madonna with the 
Violet.” ‘‘O fior di castitate—Odorifero Giglio—Con 
gran soavitate—Sei di color vermiglio. .. ."" The melodious 
words of the hymn celebrate her indeed: ‘‘Chastity’s 
flower, most suave and tender, fragrant lily, of royal vermeil 
glow.” The Virgin’s exquisite head stands out against 
the dark background with the pure brilliance of the Morning 
Star ; her transparent veil is wound in iridescent coils above 
the calm and beautiful brows, partly veiling them, and 
falling on the shoulder in narrow looping strands. The 
slender calligraphic grace of these inevitably suggests the 
early friendship of Leonardo with Botticelli—another 
trace of which might possibly be found in the linear fantasy 
expressed in the festoons formed at the top of the composi- 
tion by the gathered folds of the drapery, the essential 
function of which, however, is to furnish the dark back- 
ground recommended by Leonardo for all portraits and 
heads. The openings at both sides show a typically 
Leonardesque vista of snow-capped mountains, rimming 
the limpid waters of Lake Como. 


* Front cover and colour plate within text, page 101. 


The Davenport-Bromley 
Madonna, ‘‘The Madonna with the Violet’’—Collections : 


Cardinal Fesch ; Davenport 


Bromley, Wooten Hall, 1854 ; Stanley Mortimer, New York. Exhibited: ‘Leonardo da 
Vinci,” Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, State Fair of Texas, 1949, Cat. No. p. 43; ‘Leonardo 
da Vinci,” Los Angeles County Museum, 1949, Cat. No. 18; Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1951/1952 ; Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 1953; The Corning Museum of Glass, 
‘‘Leonardo da Vinci, Artist and Inventor,” 1953; Museo de Bellas Artes, Caracas, 
Venezuela, 1953; Ciudad Universitaria, 1954, Mexico, D.F. 

+ In the catalogue for the exhibition ‘‘Leonardo da Vinci,” held in July 1949, at the 
Los Angeles County Museum. 

t Gluck, Morassi, Sirén, Suida, Valentiner. 
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Fig. V. Study in preparation for “The Virgin with 
the Cat.” Uffizi, Florence. Leonardo da Vinci. 


where it had come directly from the famous 
collection of Cardinal Fesch, maternal uncle 
of the Emperor Napoleon I. Cardinal Fesch, 
a passionate collector and a connoisseur of no 
mean stature and discernment, also owned the 
“St. Jerome,” and, what is more, he could 
claim the credit and honour of having himself 
discovered the famed lost painting under the 
following circumstances: he had first found 
and recognised the ‘‘body”’ of the painting in a 
second-hand shop in Rome, circa 1820, where 
it was being used as the door of a small ward- 
robe, the head of the Saint having been cut 
out to provide an opening at a convenient 
height. The Cardinal’s faith and patience 
were rewarded a few years later, when he was 
fortunate enough to discover the missing part 
in the workshop of a cobbler where the board 
served as a table-top.* In 1845, six years 
after his demise, the ‘‘St. Jerome” was bought 
by the future Pope Pius IX (at that time, one 
year previous to his enthronement, Cardinal 
Count Giovanni-Maria Mastai, Bishop of 
Imola) in which manner the world-famous 
painting passed into the Vatican Collection. 
Such are the peripetiz in the life of a master- 


* It is regrettable that no more information is available about the 
Cardinal’s hunt for treasure, which presents a most sympathetic 


aspect of the character of this prudent man who, elevated to the highest 
dignities because he had protected his orphaned nephews and nieces 
during the youth of Napoleon, nevertheless does not seem to have 
placed much faith in the meteoric rise to fame and power of the 
prodigious Corsican. Cardinal Fesch steered a wise course during his 
career as Grand Almoner of the Crown and Ambassador, made friends 
all around, and was able to retire to Rome after the fall of the Empire, 
among his collection of masterpieces, which was ranked as one of the 





richest of the Napoleonic period. Most of it, he donated to the city of 
A crystalline precision of statement, frankly Florentine mies 
in mood, is combined here with a restrained use of the 
poetic and mysterious sfumato. The face of the Virgin is 
almost marmorean, but an infinity of delicate shades and en 
tints endow it with the warmth and suppleness of living 
flesh. 

Even in his last years, Leonardo never used the 
chiaroscuro and sfumato technique with the heavy-handedness 
too often met with in the works of his followers. The 
sombre shadows we now see in some of his works are due 
invariably to the deterioration of pigments, the dark ground 
showing through the thin upper layers. Sfumato, ideally, 
is brought about by the use of a soft, diffused light on the 
subject ; its purpose, to bring out all the significance of 
form, with all its subtlety of modulation, so that, beyond 
mere pellicular loveliness, ‘‘le signe essentiel hors du temps se 
dégage.”’ 

This certainly was the result achieved in the ideal 
**Madonna with the Violet,’’ and we can well think that it 
is of such a head as this that Vasari commented: ‘‘I have 
a head in grisaille (by Leonardo) that is divine.” Its 
candid grace and unearthly serenity rank it as one of the 
purest and noblest pronouncements of the Vincian dogmas, 
both zsthetic and philosophical. The tender Madonna, the 
youthful Mother, clasping her Divine Son, smiles 
upon us with the luminous and queenly smile of Florence 
herself. 

It is interesting to note the connection brought about by 
chance between the gracious Davenport-Bromley Madonna 
and another of Leonardo’s most important conceptions : 
the stark and severe ‘‘St. Jerome,” now in the Vatican 
Collections. The Davenport-Bromley Madonna, first 





acknowledged as Leonardo’s work by A. Waagen in his Fig. VI. Windsor Drawing No. 12564. Early Leonardo 

Art Treasures of Great Britain (1854), at that time formed da Vinci. Further = The Virgin with the 

part of the Davenport-Bromley Collection, at Wooten Hall, Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Detail from the Davenport-Bromley Madonna, *“*The Madonna with the Violet,’’ reproduced on the front cover. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI and ASSISTANT. 


(In private possession) 
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Fig. VII. (left). “Madonna with the Fruit Plate.” 
Leonardo da Vinci. Musée du Louvre, Paris. 
(Silverpoint, pen and ink and wash.) 
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Fig. VIII. Study for the Head of a Madonna—probably the 
Madonna Litta. (Silverpoint on greenish prepared paper.) 
Leonardo da Vinci. Musée du Louvre, Paris. 





Fig. X. Study in black chalk for head of St. Ann. 
Windsor Castle. Drawing No. 12533. Leonardo da Vinci. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 





Fig. IX. Study fora child. Windsor drawing No. 12565. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Fig. XI. “‘The Madonna Litta,” The Hermitage, Leningrad. 
Workshop of Leonardo da Vinci. 


piece. The Davenport- Bromley Madonna was 
again recorded and discussed by Waagen in a second 
volume, Uber das Leben und die Werke des Leonardo 
da Vinci, Kleine Schriften,” 1875. However, it 
remained unknown to contemporary critics until 
identified by Dr. Wilhelm Valentiner, who included 
it in the important exhibition, ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci,” 
held in 1949 at the Los Angeles County Museum. 
Also included in this exhibition with the purpose 
of illustrating Leonardo’s far-reaching influence, 
was a painting by Joos van Cleve, ‘* The Madonna 
with the Cherries” (Fig. XII) —listed in the 
catalogue, by Prof. Wm. Suida, as a Leonardo com- 
position—and of which copies and variants are known, 
both by Joos van Cleve and other Flemish artists. 
Sir Kenneth Clarke has advanced the suggestion that 
all of these derive from a lost original by Leonardo, 
painted for the King of France around 1511. ‘“The 
Madonna with the Cherries” furnishes an interesting 
parallel to the Davenport-Bromley Madonna, as it is 
constructed on the same general plan, but reversed, 
so that the child leans his body to the left of the 
observer. Prof. Gustav Gluck has already commented 
on the kinship between the Davenport-Bromley 
Madonna and the ‘‘Madonna with the Cherries” 
by Joos van Cleve,* stating that ‘‘the vital point of 
Leonardo’s invention in all these cases”—the Daven- 
port-Bromley Madonna, the Uffizi drawings, and the 


* Illustrated Max Friedlander’s ‘‘Die Alterniederlandische Malerei” 


(IX, p. 137, No. 63; ‘Joos van Cleve,” Sr. Baldass, Vienna, 1925, p. 32, Nos. v4 
and 95; and Catalogue of Los Angeles County Museum, 1949, ‘‘Leonardo da 
Vinci,” by Dr. W. R. Valentiner and Dr. W. Suida 

Collections: Prince Paul de Wurttemberg ; the Marquis de Blaisel. 











“Madonna with the Cherries”’—‘‘is the singular 
movement of the Infant Christ, his body turned away 
from his mother, while his face is looking to her and 
his arms are extended in the other direction—a kind 
of complex contraposto which only one of the greatest 
artists of the Renaissance like Leonardo could have 
executed.” 

But the Davenport-Bromley Madonna is marked 
by an ingenuous simplicity that is both classical and 
Florentine in character, while the ‘‘Madonna with the 
Cherries” shows the sophistication and more artificial 
grace of a later age, when elegance usurped the place 
of primitive grandeur, and preference was given by 
Northern artists to inside settings, intimate and warm, 
over the large clear expanse of landscape that best 
pleased the Italian artists. An interesting development 
can already be traced here, from the early Florentine 
sketches at the Uffizi and Windsor, where linear 
purity still reigns paramount, to the calm radiance 
of the Davenport-Bromley Madonna, where the 
even light defines the subject with earnest, un- 
reserved truthfulness, and finally, to the Van Cleve 
version of an original Leonardo composition, where a 
sense of drama predominates, brought about by the 
intensity of the chiaroscuro and resulting in an almost 
nocturnal effect premonitory of the works of the 
great luminists of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries. 


Fig. XII. ‘‘The Madonna with the Cherries.’”’ Joos van Cleve 
(active in Antwerp and France, 1511-1540). Panel 26 in. 
18 in. 
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MAZARINE 1762. George 
Reproduced by gracious per- 
of Her Majesty The Queen. 


F you were to ask a silversmith the meaning of the word 
I mazarine he would say, without hesitation, that it is a 

flat, oval, pierced piece of silver placed in a dish for 
straining fish. Similar articles in porcelain or pottery were 
nearly always included in large dinner services. To the 
costumier, however, the word is familiar only as a deep 
rich blue colour, while in the XVIIth century, when used as 
a verb, the meaning was to decorate with lace in a special 
manner. In the following century the expression ‘‘a maz- 
arine” was a nickname for a London common-councilman, 
from the deep blue colour of his gown. Entomologists 
recognise both a mazarine blue butterfly (Polymmatus 
adonis), and a moth (Lycaena cymon) of similar colouring. 
The history of the word appears to be quite unknown, and, 
as we shall shortly see, its popular connection with Cardinal 
Mazarin and the Duchess of Mazarin has merely com- 
plicated matters. The Oxford English Dictionary refuses 
to connect it in any way with a fish-strainer—one of the best- 
known meanings attached to it to-day—the nearest 
meaning they accept being ‘‘a deep plate, usually of metal.” 
Various quotations are added, and from these we can obtain 
a little more information. The earliest given (1673) is 
from Andrew Marvell’s Rehersal Transpros’d,' which reads : 
‘* . , and what Ragousts had here been for you to have 
furnish’d the Mazarines on your Table!” The word is 
clearly used here to describe a deep dish, a sine qua non for 
serving a ragout or fricassee. But the meaning of the word 
was soon to be extended. 

In John Kersey’s 1706 edition of Edward Phillips’ New 
World of English Words, and again in his own Dictionarium 
Anglo-Britannicum of 1708, there are the two following 
distinct entries : 

‘*Mazarine, or A la Mazarine (in Cookery) : a particu- 
lar manner of dressing several sorts of Fowl, especially 
Pigeons and Chickens.” 

Also 

‘‘Mazarines : little Dishes to be set in the Middle of 
a larger Dish, for the setting out of Ragoos, or Fricassies, 
also a sort of small Tarts fill’d with Sweetmeats.”’ 

The first is doubtless named after the Cardinal or his 
niece Hortense Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin. The latter 
would seem the more probable, for not only was Hortense 
a famous Court beauty and the mistress of Charles II, but 
was especially noted for the truly royal fare with which she 
regaled her guests. Her cook, Galet, was famed for the 
sumptuousness of his creations? The term mazarine is 
still found occasionally in cook books, but apparently at the 
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will of the compiler, being applied equally to a garniture 
pour entrées and what Americans call ‘‘frozen desserts.” 
Mrs. Beeton includes the word in her ‘‘Glossary of culinary 
terms,”’ saying it is the equivalent of ‘“Turban’’—forcemeat 
ornaments of fish, poultry or game, and also entrées consisting 


of combined fillets of meat and forcemeat. Whatever 
a la mazarine originally meant in cooking appears to have 
been forgotten long ago. 

It may be mentioned that in her Art of Cookery (1796, 
p. 223) Mrs. Glasse uses the word ‘‘massereen”’ as a utensil 
in which the Water Tansey, of which she has given a recipe, 
should be served. 

With regard to the second entry, the point to notice is 
that the dishes are small and placed in a larger one, thus at 
once suggesting that the word itself is a diminutive. If so, 
it can only be a diminutive of mazer which in the XVIIth 
century meant a porringer as well as a drinking cup. We 
shall return to this later. Among notices of stolen goods 
published in the London Gazette are several which mention 
mazarines. In No. 863, February 23rd to 26th, 1673/4, the 
Duke of Buckingham reports a theft which includes 
‘*... Seven Mazarine Plates, One Mazarine Plate of a smaller 
size, Ten Pottage Plates....” In No. 2237, April 25th to 
28th, 1687, the Marquis de Ruvigny reports the loss of 
“*. . . several pieces of Plate following, of Paris mark, viz. 
18 Plates, 4 deep ones or Mazarines.” In No. 2314, 
January 19th to 23rd, 1687/8, the following appeared : 

‘‘Whereas there has been lately stolen out of Her 

Majesty’s jie. Mary of Modena] Kitchen, a Silver 

Mazarine Dish, Skellet, Sauce-pan, and long Spoon, 

all persons are hereby required, who have any of the said 

Goods, forthwith to bring them to Whitehall, and 

there to give Notice of the same at His Majesty’s Board 

of Green Cloth, on pain of being prosecuted according 
to the law... .” 

Lastly, in No. 4335, May 26th to 29th, 1707, a loss is 
reported at Somerset House, while the Venetian Ambassadors 
were being entertained, of ‘‘one of Her Majesty’s Knurl’d 
Dishes, weight 52 Ounces, and one Silver Mazarine, weight 
20 ounces, both engrav’d with His late Majesty’s Arms.” 
A reward of 5 guineas is offered to anyone bringing it to the 
“Board of Greencloth.” If the knurl’d dish and the 
mazarine together form one piece of silver, then the latter 
may well have been a pierced flat ‘‘plate” fitting into the 
gadrooned dish. The weights would seem to support this 
possibility for the mazarine is very light if we compare those 
in the table given above. 
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In the other quotations, however, the word plate would 
seem rather to mean a kind of soup plate from which ragouts 
and similar ‘‘made” dishes could be more easily eaten. The 
mazarine dish of Mary of Modena is clearly a serving dish, 
and may, or may not, have been fitted with a strainer. The 
terms are all vague, but it would appear that ‘‘mazarine”’ 
meant at one time merely a deep dish, then the deep plate 
used for ragouts, etc., and finally a flat pierced piece of silver 
put into the dish and used as a strainer. 

In Notes and Queries (Ser. 6, Vol. 1X, p. 169) an enquirer 
quotes from ‘‘an old inventory of the pewter utensils in the 
kitchen of a gentleman’s mansion.”’ The items include : 


1676 6 Massareens. 
1680 8 Massareen Plates with coats of Arms. 
1698 6 large Massareens 


1 larger Mazereen. 
6 Middle sized dishes with Mazereens 
belonging to them. 

From these entries it seems clear that the mazarines are 
articles fitting into dishes, and may well be strainers. 

There remains but to consider mazarine as a French word. 
Henry Havard (Dic. de l’ameublement) tells us that the term 
is only known in the west and south-west parts of France 
where it is used for deep plates in which soup is served. He 
quotes P. C. V. Boiste, who in his Dict. de la langue frangaise 
describes ‘‘Mazarin”’ as ‘‘petit gobelet commun,” but adds that 
he has never come across that usage. 

But here we may have a clue to the original derivation 
of the word. F. Godefroy, in his Dict. de l’ancienne langue 
Frangaise, gives maderin as meaning a cup or hanap (henap, 
henas, etc.) of wood. He then adds about a dozen alternative 
spellings, which include maserin, mazerin, macerin, madelin 
maselin, mazelin, etc. In England the word occurs in 
Chaucer (Sir Thopas 141) where the meaning is very clear : 

**They sette him first the swete wyn, 
And mede eek in a mazelyn. 
This is an echo from St. Eustas,* which dates from before 
1290 : 
‘*Men beden hem sitten and drinken vin 
Wip[th] coupe and eke wip[th] maselin 
And maden p[th]em chere fayre. 
While even before that the Belgian chronicler, Philippe 
Mouskés (Ch. 21.v.100), had written : 
**Et apporterent estrelins, 
Hanas, coupes et mazerins.” 

Both maselin and mazerin are usually regarded as diminu- 
tives of mazer, although the forms in the above quotations 
might suggest poetic licence in rhyming. The definite 
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SILVER MAZARINE. London hall- 
mark 1812. Paul Storr. 134in. x 18}in. 
Courtesy, Holmes, 29 Old Bond Street. 


existence of both words is surely 
proved by the names given to 
makers of mazers— ‘‘ Mazerers”’ 
and ‘‘Mazeliners.”* It would 
appear, then, that there were two 
recognised sizes of mazers. The 
large one can be regarded as a 
Grace cup, used in the same way 
as the ancient drinking-horn, or 
poculum caritatis, passed from hand 
to hand with that ceremonial 
tradition that still lingers at the Universities. The small one 
was purely personal, and being a simple wooden bowl has 
almost entirely disappeared—except in those few cases where 
the rich silver ‘‘harnessing’” has deemed it worthy of 
preservation. 

Although we always regard the mazer as a drinking cup 
it may well have been used for soups, stews and similar 
semi-liquid foods. The curious term mazerscowrer surely 
suggests an occupation of a more strenuous nature than 
merely washing out drinking cups.° And so we get back to 
Kersey’s description of mazarines as “‘little dishes to be set 
in the Middle of a larger Dish’’—in fact, a kind of table 
bain-marie. The pierced strainer-plate, resting in a dish, 
was also a double-dish, and so the extended use of the word 
mazarine has been applied. 

In view of the above evidence, it would appear that the 
word under discussion is probably a diminutive of mazer, 
and at first meant merely a deep dish, but by extension it 
was applied to additional pieces of plate that fitted into such 
adish. The similarity of the word to the name of a famous 
man or fashionable beauty is entirely fortuitous. It is 
interesting to note that the compilers of the Royal inventories 
do not seem to have been too happy about employing the 
word. Thus although in the 1721 inventory we read of 
‘st Mazareens” in the ‘‘Skullery,’”’ we find that in the 
William IV inventory of 1832 the same articles are described 
as ‘‘Fish Plates.’’ But by the time the George V inventory 
of 1914 appeared they are once again called ‘‘Mazarines.”’ 
Most of those in the old inventory have long since dis- 
appeared, and the thirty remaining to-day are chiefly by 
Paul Storr. As is the case with lemon-strainers, the mazarine 
was pierced by small holes, crosses, stars, lozenges, &c., 
often arranged in most pleasing and attractive patterns, Of 
unique design is a pair in the Royal collection at Windsor 
of silver-gilt made by George Hunter in 1762. The entire 
mazarine consists of a fishing net in which fish of all kinds 
have been caught. The Royal arms occupy a central position. 


12nd Part. 1673, p. 311, reprinted in his Works, edit. A. B. Grosart, Vol. III, 1873 
p. 451. See the note on p. 576 where the editor quotes from the dictionaries of Kersey 
and Dyche, and raises the query as to whether mazarine is so called after the Cardinal or is 
merely a diminutive of mazer, a large bowl. We shall consider both these suggestions 
shortly. The origin of the word mazer is still uncertain. Apart from the OED, see 
Notes and Queries, Ser. 2, Vol. XII, 1861, pp. 505-6, and Albert Way’s Promptorium 
Parvulorum, 1865, p. 328. 


2C. H. Hartmann, The Vagabond Duchess, 1926, p. 239. 

See C. Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden. Neue Folge. Heibronn, 1881, p. 219, 
lines 394—6 (MS. Digby 86, fol. 122b.—Bodleian.) Cf. the ‘‘Platen, disse, cop & maseline”’ 
of Arthour and Merlin, 6944, E. Kélbing, Altenglische Bib., 1V, Leipzig, 1890, p. 195. 
See V. Gay, Gloss. Arch, s.v. madre (1270). 

* E. Alfred Jones, Connoisseur, Sept. 1942, p. 13, quoting the Calendar of Letter Books 
of the City of London. 

5 By the second half of the XVIIth century it appears from a MS. at the Brit. Mus. 
(Bib. Harl. 1656) that the word was extended to apply to a workman who cleared drains 
&e. See Dict. Arch. issued by the Arch. Pub, Soc., Vol. V, s.v. 








The Dining Furniture of Robert Adam 


HAT genius in the integration of architecture, decora- 

tion and furnishing, Robert Adam, had several 

advantages denied to his predecessor, William Kent. 
Kent, under the patronage of the Earl of Burlington, from 
about 1720 until his death in 1748, had been, in large 
measure, arbiter of England’s fashionable background of 
living. He had the disadvantage—in the XVIIIth century 
a very great one—that he was of humble stock, the son of 
a coach-builder; he was also suspect with many people 
because he was an amateur of very considerable proficiency 
in nearly all the arts. He not only designed buildings and 
their decoration, but also the furniture in harmony, though 
somewhat heavily; he also painted, was an excellent 
creator of landscape gardens and is even said to have dabbled 
in costume design. His wealthy patron, the Earl of Bur- 
lington, was also a gifted amateur in most of the arts, so 
both patron and protegé suffered from the stigma of being 
dilettanti and rather too versatile at that. 

Robert Adam, on the other hand, was essentially a 
professional man (although he also became a speculative 
builder) and he and his brothers, John, James and William, 
were born into and brought up in an architectural atmosphere 
which combined culture with wealth. Their father, 
William Adam Senior, had built up a very successful archi- 
tectural practice and through his own ability, his shrewd 
business sense and hard work, had become a man of con- 
siderable affluence, occupying an eminent position in 
Edinburgh society. When Robert Adam returned from 
his travels in ltaly in 1758, the time was ripe for a change 


Fig. II (Left). 
Superb quality 
Adam inlaid and 
carved urn and 
pedestal, for- 
merly in the col- 
lection of the 
late Sir George 
Cooper, Bt. 
(Partridge.) 


Fig. III. 
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Fig. I. Furniture and accessories designed by Robert? Adam for 


Kenwood, 1767-8. 


in fashion and the ideal man to make the change met the 
right moment. 

When Robert commenced his practice, the influence of 
Kent was not entirely dead. The correctness and purity 
of Palladian classicism, never really suited to the English 
climate or domestic scale, were, however, no longer being 
followed slavishly, although the fashionable elevation 





An elegant matching side table, one of a pair, from the same suite. 
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THE DINING FURNITURE OF ROBERT ADAM 


Fig. IV. A semi-circular side table, also from the 
same suite. (Partridge) 


remained classical. That, however, was all 
outside the front door; inside it, a new 
world had been born and reached maturity 
—the world of rococo whimsy, owing nothing 
to the past and, indeed, entirely in contrast 
to the external elevation. At the time of 
Adam’s return, rococo was already ill of its 
own excesses and soon he killed it and 
replaced it with his own creation. 

Robert Adam’s genius lay in being able to absorb the 
whole dictionary of classical architecture and ornament 
without being subservient to it. He picked and chose the 
best ingredients from it, re-arranged and adapted them, 
added his own original compositions and concepts, sorted 
them all out and reassembled them in his mind and, with 
the aid of his gifted pencil, transmuted them into some- 
thing which was new, light, graceful, yet unmistakably 
classical and suited to the fashion, the times and the climate 
of the British Isles. Unlike Kent, Adam was never a 
slave of an earlier master; he was essentially the master 
of the past, which he used as the basis for his own neo- 
classicism. 

Right from his first commission at Hatchlands in Kent, 
in 1759, he showed his genius in harmonising interiors with 
exteriors and in creating unified and splendid entities. He 
progressed steadily in his dominion over every detail of 
the home in such undertakings as the designs for the rebuild- 
ing or remodelling, decoration and furnishing of Compton 
Verney, Kedleston, Goodwood, Alnwick, Syon, Croome, 
Harewood, Kenwood, etc. He gathered the right special- 
ists about him too, and inspired them or gave them their 
opportunities to create masterpieces of detail within the 
framework of his schemes. Wedgwood, Flaxman, Matthew 
Boulton, Bagnio Rebecca, Angelica Kaufmann and many 
others flowered more fully because of his genius. Industries 
as far apart as carpets and the Carron Iron Company 
reached great heights in design and prosperity because of 
him. All furniture designers of the second half of the 
XVIIIth century owed him a debt of gratitude. Chippen- 
dale, in his later phase, worked under Robert Adam; 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton, although designers of originality 
in their own right, were largely translators of Adam from 
the stately and magnificent into the less expensive, smaller, 
more comfortable and simpler forms of furniture, suited 
to the purses and size of homes of the middle classes, who 
admired the elegance but could not afford to employ the 
master. 

Apart from his speculative building—and that was of a 
high standard—he was pre-eminently the architect of the 
stately and ceremonial, rather than the purely domestic 
home. The large-scale entrance hall, the drawing-room, 
the great dining-room, the magnificent rather than domestic 
library and the stately bedroom were his especial province. 
He was the master of ceremonies of the entertaining suite, 
rather than the purveyor of comfort for the snuggery. 

The sideboard of Victorian days was a direct descendant 
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(in more senses than one) of Adam’s concept of the elegant 


sideboard table, flanked by pedestal cupboards. Fig. I, a 
selection of designs for the furniture and furnishing acces- 
sories of Kenwood, which Robert Adam remodelled for 
Lord Mansfield in 1767-8, gives a good idea of the architect’s 
attention to every variety of small detail. He literally 
designed everything from plaster ceiling to carpet, which 
incidentally often echoed the same design and was coloured 
in harmony. He integrated into the scheme not only all 
the principal furniture but also such accessories as door 
furniture and bell pulls and even the flower vases. On the 
left, in Fig. I, is a design for a pier glass in the parlour at 
Kenwood and, on the right, one for the dining-room. 
Central is a pier glass for the great library ‘‘the principal 
room for receiving company.”” Below is more furniture 
for the dining-room. Alas, it is no longer there. Perhaps 
some day it may be possible to put back there some Adam 
furniture of appropriate scale and quality, such as that 
shown in Figs. II, III and IV, which were in the collection 
of the late Sir George Cooper, Bt., of Hursley Park, 
Winchester. 

One of the two superb urns and pedestals is shown in 
Fig. II. The pedestal fronts and sides are veneered with 
curl mahogany, within a border most beautifully inlaid with 
anthemion ; the quality of the cabinet and veneer work is 
well matched by that of the carved surbase moulding, the 
classical acanthus-carved frieze and the rams’ heads at the 
corners. The urns, of perfect proportion and workman- 
ship, have carved flambeau finials and four narrow bands 
of carving, which set off the fine inlay to perfection. Both 
urns have lead liners for washing cutlery. One metal-lined 
pedestal is fitted with a plate-warmer grille, with its original 
charcoal pan below; the other contains a drawer and 
cupboard. 

The matching side-table, Fig. III, one of a pair, is also 
veneered on the top with curl mahogany, bordered with 
inlay of light woods within a rosewood background. The 
half-circle table, Fig. IV, of similar design, is also now one 
of a pair, but the second one is a matching reproduction. 
This furniture belongs to Adam’s 1770-80 period of design 
and the elegant legs of the tables were of a pattern which 
he used also for chairs. Doubtless the chairs which once 
completed this suite still exist somewhere. _ It is interesting 
to note that Sheraton, in his Drawing Book, 1791-94 and 
Hepplewhite, in the Guide, 1788-94, freely borrowed this 
leg design for tables and chairs. The latter also used 
almost exactly the same detail inverted for bed-posts. 








EORGES 
& BRAQUE was 

born in Argen- 
teuil near Paris, in 
1882, the son of a 
painting contractor, 
but most of his youth 
was spent in Le 
Havre: as a conse- 
quence, Normandy is 
the part of France 
generally associated with this painter. It is to his father, and 
to his own beginnings in house decoration, that critics 
generally attribute Braque’s essentially artisan approach to 
painting. Artisanship is something that has impressed most 
critics attempting to deal with Braque’s work, and it is some- 
thing that one senses in the man himself—his down-to-earth 
workmanlike manner, his eternal workman dungarees, his 
capacity for work itself. Jean Cassou, the chief curator of the 
Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris, comparing Braque’s early 
cubism with Picasso’s passionate Spanish art, has found it 
artisan and French—‘“‘a search for reason and method, an 
expression of a natural and naturally exquisite taste.” 

But Braque has also a strong metaphysical side, a specula- 
tive curiosity about the universe and the creative process 
which one finds reflected in his work, and an eminent 
American critic, Henry Hope, does not hesitate to say that 
Braque “‘has found his deepest inspiration through intimate 
and solitary communion with nature.” 

The first influences in Braque’s work are Poussin and 
Corot, and as a consequence Braque’s canvases of the 1905 
period are paler than those of his fellow-Fauves. Whereas 
the other painters of this period had a tendency to vegetate 
in a Montmartre Bohemia, Braque moved around the 
country, taking an especial fancy to Cézanne’s Estaque, a 
salt lake near Marseilles. The mountains, the squarish 
houses and the water of this Provencal scene form the basis 
of many of Braque’s first cubist works, in which the pure 
colour research of Fauvism is abandoned in favour of a 
palette austerely dominated by ochres and greens. 

It was one ot Braque’s Estaque landscapes which pro- 
voked Matisse’s ‘“Those aren’t houses, they’re cubes !”"—a 
remark which Matisse later no longer remembered making, 
but which gave the Picasso-Braque-Fresnaye movement the 
name of ‘‘Cubism.” Braque’s geometrical landscapes, in 
their discreet unpassionate manner, have for some eyes a 
life as animated as those of the Spanish painter, and Apol- 
linaire, the apostle of the new movement, lyricised: ‘‘I 
believe a stone would move him as much as a face. He has 
created a new, personal alphabet in which each character 
has universal acceptance.” And, pursuing this enigmatically 
metaphysical side of such an essentially artisan painter, 
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BRAQUE 


Hope gives his work an eloquent description—‘‘still-lifes of 
restless animation.” 

Braque’s is, nevertheless, a restful art. He sometimes 
paints lying down, and some of his work has been done on 
oval or circular canvases to destroy any hint of excitement. 
Like Picasso, he is a fertile researcher. He pioneered the 
papiers collés and the use of letters, the mixing of sand or 
ground metal with his colours, the adaptation of flotsam 
and jetsam to small sculpture. To-day his papiers collés 
are among his most sought-after works, though the yellowing 
of newspaper has changed and sometimes seriously impaired 
the harmonies. ; 

At the same time, we find Braque exploring the manifold 
possibilities in visual art of musical instruments, especially 
the guitar, with its evident similarities to the female figure. 
Parallel with Honegger’s and Milhaud’s early attempts to 
use discordance in music, Braque experimented with 
“discordant harmonies,” an apparent contradiction which 
gives value to other harmonies in the same picture. 

During the 1914-18 war, Braque was seriously injured 
by a shell and trepanned in a front-line medical post. He 
went temporarily blind and after recovering most of his 
sight he started to paint in brighter colours than before, 
making the passage between the tones more easy for the eye 
to follow. This is the period that contemporary critics 
described as the move from analytical cubism to post-war 
cubism. Juan Gris, a fellow-cubist, accused Braque of 
moving towards impressionism ; and, indeed, the post-war 
Braque was an optimistic painter who seemed to prefer the 
ethereal to the geometrical, and who was clearly strongly 
attached to the things of this world, both in his work and 
in his life. He won himself the reputation of being a notable 
connoisseur of good food and wine, and he had a taste for 
fast cars. We find him painting still-lifes of oysters and 
exotic langoustes, like Matisse, and even composing ballet 
décors. 

But in later years a Chardin-like attachment to the 
humbler still-life reappears and with it a drift towards 
mysticism. Buddhism interests the painter, and he is the 
abstract illustrator of Milarepa’s Meditations, adapted 
recently in French. Madame Braque, a fervent Catholic, is 
said to have been the first to detect these (originally uncon- 
scious) religious overtones in his work, and Braque himself 
is said to have resisted the truth of her observations for some 
time. But with a return to nature—since 1931 Braque has 
had a house at Varengeville on the Norman coast—and to 
landscape and landscape-figure work (including an excellent 
series of Dieppe baigneuses, in which the figures have a Greek 
arabesque quality unexpected in Braque), the real Braque, 
artisan and poet-thinker, comes to fruition, For the critic 
André Léjard, Braque ‘‘entirely dispossesses objects of their 
phenomenological existence,” and Braque has said in 


Nature 
Morte. Oil 
Painting 
1921. 7} in. 
by 18 in. 
The Lefevre 
Gallery. 
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Still Life. Oilon Canvas. 84in. by 13% in. 
The O’Hana Gallery. 


explanation: ‘‘With age, art and 
life become one.” 

Just before the second world 
war, Braque began his jetsam 
sculpture, an idea fruitfully taken up 
later by Picasso, Lynn Chadwick 
and others, but most of these pieces 
are hard to find, probably because 
of the war. But his paintings were 
hidden, during the hostilities, at his 
housemaid’s home in the Limousin, 
and thus most of his canvas work 
escaped pillage. Thrust back on 
himself, Braque began a fresh 
period. At first small, unimportant 
carvings, then suddenly huge can- 
vases full of a vast interior life and 
of a romantic nature that announced 
the inevitable post-war trends. 

But Braque has always consistently preferred craft to 
virtuosity, and his metaphysical appeal is never meant to 
emerge from the subconscious, the domain of inexplicable 
certainties and faiths. Although he is the illustrator of a 
Tibetan monk, his Buddhism is more Japanese than Tibetan 
in nature, and he states clearly: ‘‘I want to do a sort of 
painting before which one finds oneself deprived of ideas.” 
On another occasion he again placed art on the same “‘collec- 
tive unconscious” level of religious faiths: ‘‘There is only 
one thing valid in art—that which cannot be explained.” As 
early as the Fauve period, we find him saying: ‘‘I do not 
seek for exaltation ; fervour is sufficient,” and, in contrast 
to Derain, for whom tubes of colour were “‘cartridges of 
dynamite,” Braque kept discreetly within the already accepted 
limits of painting. ‘‘Progress in art does not consist in extend- 
ing its frontiers, but in coming to know those frontiers 
better.” 

In Braque one finds a refreshing absence of premedita- 
tion. He told me one evening in his studio: ‘‘I am not 
bound by any dominating principles. I am Braque, but 
only unawares: it is something I discover after I have 
finished the painting. There must be no preconceived 
notion: a picture is an adventure.” 

Braque has told me that, for him, painting before the 
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cubist salon of 1911 showed a “‘dominating spirit which 
prevented the personality from expressing itself. ... What will 
last of cubism is the conception of space and the end of 
slavish representation. Until the XXth century, painters 
wished to give a representation of things. To-day we wish 
to live those things,”’ Braque said. 

Braque admits that philosophy has an important role in 
his work, but sees it only as the “‘reflection of one’s con- 
science. It is not an attempt to convince anyone of anything. 
It is not ideological. It is the idea. The picture is finished 
when the idea has been effaced.” 

For Braque painting is ‘‘a mystery, not a science,” a 
means of discovering ‘‘the common things, the things that 
you and I share, the inspirations we know nothing about.” 

As he summed it up : ‘‘I do what I can, not what I want.” 
Apollinaire could here be quoted as supporting this defence 
of the spontaneous: ‘‘Painting is not an art of imitation, but 
an art of conception which aspires to creation itself” ; and 
Braque himself has drawn the natural conclusion: ‘‘One 
should not imitate that which one wishes to create... . The 
greater the tendency to imitation, the smaller the coefficient 
of reality and the smaller the chance for the instinctive energy 
to produce itself. To think about resemblance is to think 
about something which is, obviously, false in its essence. 
The senses deform, the spirit 
forms. Certainty only exists in that 
which is conceived by the spirit.’’ 

If one goes half-way to trying to 
understand such vague terminology 
as “‘instinctive energy” and if one 
is prepared to accept the poetic 
language with which French 
esthetic thought often dresses up 
its rationalism, one can see that 
Braque is here doing more than a 
mere metaphysical apologia for non- 
representational art : in the measure 
of its limitations (metaphysics being, 
as Somerset Maugham has said, the 
finding of insufficient reasons for 
things we believe by instinct or 
intuition), Braque’s peregrination in 
the realm of his own creation helps 
to explain the general trend of 
contemporary painting and his own 
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Art of Dying Jungle Tribes 


Travel Notes on some primitive 


Gabonese cannibal races 


BY RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 





Polychrome Mitchdgo funeral mask damaged by three 
weeks’ burial ; another Mitchdgo mask referred to in the 
article was lost in a launch accident. 


HE four races of the Gaboon whose art is best known to 

European collectors are the Fans, the "M Pongways, the 

Bakota and the Bapounous. But as far as I could judge 

from a six-week visit to the colony, two of these better-known 

arts are atrophying and their right to European interest is being 
taken by Bandj’bi and Mitchdgo work. 

The Fans, who originate from the Cameroons and whose 
merciless conquering march southward, in the past, earned them 
the name of Pahouins (savages in ’M Pongway), by which they 
are still described by other races, brought with them the 
effigies of ancestor-worship—statuettes and masks—and carvings 
incorporating symbols of sun and fire (good principles) or moon 
and water (evil principles). Little of this work is to be found 
to-day, even in the Voleu ’N Tem, near the Cameroons frontier, 
or in the Crystal Mountains, towards Spanish Guinea, regions 
in which the population is over go per cent Fan. Rarer still, 
and more sought after, are the carved-wood legless statuettes 
and demi-masks, fraught with an impressive calm and dignity, 
which Fan ancestor-worshippers used to place on barrels made 
of bark in which the skulls of dead relatives would lie enshrined. 
Missionary zeal in burning fetishes, the influence of other 
European values which have done so much harm in disrupting 
native life without offering alternatives within the reach of 





Tabernacle in the sacristy with objects of the Christianised "M Bouti 


cult 





Bandj’bi sculptors at work. 
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: sacred ’n goma, crosses decorated with raffia, ’m gongos, 
surplices, lit day and night. 


jungle villages, as well as the constantly falling birth rate, 
which has produced a widespread feeling among natives that the 
country itself is doomed to extinction, have all combined to 
destroy the few vestiges of civilisation which this part of Africa 
possessed and of which the native arts were the most poignant 
forms of expression. The huge statues (adults) which figured 
in full-moon dances have given way to hastily made imitations 
used for Bastille Day celebrations; the terra cotta figurines 
have disappeared and the little whitewashed masks which the 
Fans copied from southern races are rarely to-day of interesting 
quality. 

The only semblance of interesting Fan art which I saw during 
a ten-day journey by dug-out and on foot in the Crystal Moun- 
tains were the objects of the comparatively new, Christianized 
form of the ’'M Bouti religion, also a loan from another race. 
This sect, founded about forty years ago, but more active since 
the 1940s, believes in God, Christ and the saints, but continues 
ancestor-worship with Christian-like cemeteries (on the grounds 
that the dead live with God) and holds masses in which Catholic 
prayers and litanies are preceded by the smoking of hemp and 
the drinking of the iboga-root aphrodisiac and followed by 
frenzied dancing in an effort to achieve beatitude and to see 
God. 

I was present and took photographs at one of these strange 
midnight masses, during which priests and women dancers 
(dressed as nuns, but with faces painted over with lime) 
declared they could see the deity, and, in one of the cases, 
Jacob’s ladder. The art of this sect is of limited workmanship 
and of distinctly European (Christian) inspiration, but it has 
one interesting feature—’n gomas heavily painted over with 
good principle symbols at the top of the instrument and evil 
principle symbols below, and decorated with tiny statuettes of 
saints. As the ’n goma (a sort of harp), which provides the 
music for the dancing, is as necessary as hemp and iboga to 
achieve beatitude, it is regarded as being blessed by God and the 
sacred 'n goma of the ’M Bouti “bishop” of Sivang, ’N 
Senmivong, in whose long mudhut cathedral I saw the mass, is 
placed in a tabernacle in the sacristy (see illustration), and lit by 
okoumie-resin torches or candlesticks night and day. 

But as the Fans are a race much attracted by all that is 
European, it seems extremely likely that their native arts will 
perish in the course of the following generations. 

’M Pongway masks, with their fine, red diamond-shaped 
tattoos on the painted faces and their black three-lobed hairstyle, 
are becoming extremely rare, but are still to be found in the 
region around Lake Azingo where the love of music and dancing 
of the race with which they share the territory, the Galoas— 
whese main centre is Lambaréné—have kept alive a taste for 
campfire celebrations. 

Bakota copperwork, often of relatively high collector value, 
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Bakota copperwork. 
Galerie Le Corneur-Roudillon. 


is still being produced, as this race has kept jealously to its 
traditional way of life. These masks are sought after by pairs, 
the convex forehead indicating a male mask and the concave 
forehead a female one. The area around Makokou in which the 
Bakota live figures in the current local government scheme for 
fixing village populations by inculcating rational farming 
methods and by encouraging the growing of prosperous export 
crops like coffee and cocoa. As these forms of agriculture 
involve no European participation, the resurgence of village 
life may well encourage a resurgence of the local arts (it is 
always the most settled races which produce the best work) 
and, despite the inexplicable preference of many collectors for 
battered masks a century or more old, it may well turn out that 
the best Bakota work will come in future years. 

Undoubtedly, the best-known native art in the Gaboon 
to-day is that of the Bapounous, the only race whose population 
is not falling. Grouped in the savannah plain around Mouila, 
thick with buffalo, antelope and elephant, the Bapounous are 
probably the only race in the colony which manages to eat meat 
almost every day, and this factor, together with other advan- 
tage of savannah life over jungle life, is reflected in their health 
and general living standards. Intelligent, occupying most of 
the best posts available to Africans, but with little or no desire 
to mimic the European way of life, the Bapounous have in recent 
years replaced the Fans as the master race in the colony. 
Although they have a certain commercial tendency to produce 
their well-known painted masks for colonial-settler consumption 
in large villages like Mouila and ’N Dende, further up-country 
and among neighbouring races like the Eschiras and the 
Bavounghous, whose art is of Bapounou inspiration, one finds 
masks of often admirable quality which have been carefully 
made for ’M Bouti dancing. 

But mention of ’M Bouti brings one inevitably to talk of the 
Mitchdgos, the original race of the Gaboon, pushed inland and 
into the hills by numerous invasions over hundreds of years, but 
whose savage "M Bouti beliefs—sometimes adulterated by 
passing movements as in the case of the novelty-seeking Fans 
—have, so to speak, conquered all their conquerors. The 
Mitchdgos, still proudly cannibalistic (as are all Gabonese 
tribes to a lesser extent) remain the most interesting local race 
for the ethnographer, the collector and the visitor in general. 

To describe "M Bouti is difficult, for it takes on many 
different forms from village to village and’ embraces a vast 
number of the superstitions and rites with which Africa is 
habitually associated. All its various facets may be reflected 
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in the carvings and religious objects the cult inspires. Briefly, 
the ’M Boutist believes in the malevolence of the snake—some- 
times found carved on kibi-kibis and fetishes—and in the power 
for good of the chameleon and the crocodile, which I often 
noticed painted on the mud huts of Mitchdgo villages. He also 
believes in good principles and evil principles (see Fan art, 
earlier), in the spirits of the forest, in the ability of dead ancestors 
to answer prayers, in the significance of the full moon and 
naturally in the cure-or-kill powers of village fetishers. He seeks 
communion with his ancestors (in the case of Christ ’M Bouti, 
with God) through iboga, and believes that all powers that can be 
acquired can pass through the mouth: thus by sacrificing and 
eating the best huntsman, the prettiest girl or the cleverest man 
in a given village, every village woman expects to become more 
beautiful and every man more crafty or a better hunter. While I 
was in Mitchogo territory a number of people were arrested for 
having taken part in a brutal human sacrifice : a young girl had 
been immolated and a sick, aged chief laid within her dissected 
body to recover youth. Faced with the determination of French 
authorities to stamp out human sacrifices ’M Boutists now fall 
back on consuming those who die from natural causes: the 
fetishers save face by insisting that the departed one really died 
because of a curse. Although this form of cannibalism con- 
stitutes a crime indictable under the Napoleon Code (corpse 
profanation), district officers regard it as being the lesser of two 
possible evils and close an eye. 

All these beliefs lead to statuary—objects of the fetisher, 
hard to find, picturesque but generally of little esthetic value— 
and those objects, more precious, which are associated with the 
dancing. It is natural that a death, frequently followed by a 
distribution of the physical or spiritual inheritance of the 
departed, should be a cause for celebration, and I witnessed the 
preparations for a number of dances of this sort. (The prepara- 
tions only, for it is difficult for a white man to see the rites.) 
Death celebrations follow almost every death that occurs in any 
sizeable Mitchdgo village. The chief dancer, always a man, 
carries before his face a male or female mask—according to the 
sex of the dead person—during the festivities. This mask is 
buried with the remains of the defunct—the reassembled 
skeleton if the body has been eaten, the entire corpse if the dead 
person had no qualities anyone envied. I surmise that as the 
Mitchogo never believes in a natural death, and as, therefore, the 
dead one must always be supposed to nurture some grievance 
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Bandj’bi masks of ancestors. 


against those who survive, the mask is laid across the skull 
partly as a fetishistic talisman to prevent the dead one causing 
trouble in his former village. Colonials familiar with Mitchdgo 
customs, and missionaries in the area, most of whom are particu- 
larly well-informed about local beliefs, have found this theory 
probable. But the main function of this white-painted carving 
is to ensure that the dead person becomes white in eternity or 
in a future terrestrial life. The intensely religious nature of the 
masks thus gives them an interest for collectors and the quality of 
the work is often far from crude. But as they are buried with the 
dead and ought, in order to be effective, to stay with the dead, it is 
very hard to acquire them. In addition, the damp climate, the 
notorious magnan ant, and worms make short work of the 
buried masks. But in one Mitchdgo village I succeeded in 
persuading the local chief and the fetisher to unearth two masks. 

The bodies were buried a few inches down in the laterite 
dust of the floors of their former huts. One of the masks, a 
woman’s, had been in the earth for three weeks and in removing 
the worm-eaten portions with a hunting knife I was obliged to 
destroy about a quarter of it. The other, a man’s, had enly been 
in the earth about thirty-six hours and was in perfect condition. 
Cleaning these masks of their earth layer 1s difficult, as the 
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colouring—white for the face, black (male) or blue (female) for 
the eyebrows, black for the hair and bright vermilion tor the 
lips—is made of local pigment and water, and washing is there- 
fore impossible. It may be of interest to future visitors to this 
area that although I was unable to buy masks for money the 
Mitchdgos agreed to 1emove the fetishes from their dead at the 
offer of cartridges. . 

The Mitchdgo masks are more elongated and of more savage 
artistic power than those of the Bapounous, whose art is a 
plagiarism of Mitchdgo work, and considerably finer than the 
painted masks of the Fans, whose work is an imitation of 
Bapounou art. 

Further east, among the Bandj’bis, one finds the kibi-kibis of 
fetishers, also painted, but crudely made and of no artistic 
interest. Local quartz stones are used to represent eyes with doll- 
like effect. The kibi-kibis of the Kuyus, further south, fashioned 
for the famous “snake dance,” are also rather roughly made. 

The Babembays, whose main centre is in the Middle Congo 
on the right bank of the Niari, but whom one also finds as far 
north as Franceville, in the Gaboon, produce tiny, bearded, 
tattooed statuettes, often of delicate workmanship. I did not, 
however, see any examples of this work during my journey. 

But an art that deserves to be better known in Europe is that 
practised in stone by the sculptors of "M Bigou, the Bandj’bi 
capital. These blocks of stone, carved with tiny chisels resemb- 
ling mountaineers’ picks, are known to Gabonese colonials, but, 
perhaps because of their weight, have rarely left the country. 
The Bandj’bi, like every Gabonese at heart, is ’M Boutist, and 
his constant preoccupation is death. His reclining heads with 
closed eyes—gisants without bodies—are the commonest features 
of his work, which also includes double masks which simultane- 
ously contemplate life and death and smaller pieces devised to 
suit the size of the stone. A series of reclining figures with dog- 
collar beards and European features evoke the memory of a 
district officer who was accidentally drowned in the ’N Gounié a 
few years ago, but whom natives believe was wished to death 
by a local sorcerer. The less skilled of Bandj’bi sculptors 
sometimes produce decorative European pieces under the 
regrettable encouragement of colonials passing through the 
region, but as the permanent white population of the area is 
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(Right) 
Bandj’bi 
fecundity 
fetish. 


(Left) 
Fan 
kibi-kibi. 





only two—the D.O. and the white gendarme—there is reason to 
hope that this interesting native art will continue to flourish 
for some time in its natural element. 

The Bandj’bis also work in wood: the statuette of fertility 
reproduced is a poignant echo of the main problem facing the 
race ; fetishes of this sort are an object of prayer and represent, 
not the abstract conception of fertility—the native is totally 
incapable of reasoning in the abstract—but some ancestor who 
had numerous children. 


Greater detail of this subject will appear in the author's forthcoming 
book, ‘‘Theirs the Darkness.” 


(Left) 
Bandj’bi 
stone 
carvings. 


(Centre) 
Bandj’bi 
wood 
carving, 
Woman 
carrying 
moutette. 


(Right) 
Ancestor 
Figure, 
copper 
sheeted 
wood. 
Ht. 20 in. 
Gaboon 
(Bakota 
tribe). 
Courtesy 
Renel 
Gallery. 








GEORGES BRAQUE (continued from page 109) 


attachment, in recent years, to Buddhism. His “‘I would 
rather put myself in unison with nature than copy it” is 
Buddhism pure; while his ‘‘To define something is to 
substitute the definition for the thing’’ is the basis of Zen 
(Japanese) Buddhism. 

The brake of attachment to appearances—now firmly on 
in the painting of the new generation—is always at least 
lightly applied in Braque’s works. ‘‘If one loses contact 
with nature, one ends up in decoration,”” he remarked once. 
And he rejoins a branch of contemporary feeling with the 
remark, not original, but compelling: ‘‘Art is a return to the 
aspirations of infancy.”” He goes further, calling the urge 
to art an “‘impregnation,” with his theory: ‘‘Impregnation 
is that which comes to us unconsciously, is developed by 
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obsession and is delivered one day through creative hallucina- 
tion. Hallucination is the definitive realisation of a long 
impregnation whose beginnings may go back to childhood.” 

But most of Braque’s numerous aphorisms on art speak 
even more clearly in favour of the subconscious and help to 
rid painting of the false, centuries-old notion that artists are 
subjectivists who, in some queer and inexplicable way, 
portray an objective universe which is common to all. 
Braque’s words could easily be an excuse for the wildest 
art-anarchy (and for this reason his guidances to young 
painters have often been hotly criticised), but given the 
balance of Braque’s own attachment to artisanship, they tend 
to say no more than the truth—‘‘Form and colour do not 
mix, they are simultaneous.” 
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DUTCH PAINTING: the GOLDEN AGE. International Loan 
Exhibition in New York; Toledo, Ohio; and Toronto, Canada 


turn of the century, it was Dutch painting that enjoyed 

the public’s almost exclusive favour. Subsequently, 
general taste and infatuation were channelled toward the 
Italian schools, the change-over being in a large measure due 
to Bernard Berenson’s luminous writings and overwhelming 
personal influence. For the last twenty years, Americans 
discovered impressionism and modernistic art, letting topple 
in the process the—fashionwise— minor divinities of 
English XVIIIth century and Barbizon painting from their 
respective pedestals. At present, the wheel has turned 
anew: the South Sea bubble of modernistic and non- 
objective art has reached the point of crevaison grenouillére 
—to borrow from the picturesque and descriptive vocabulary 
of the late Baron James Ensor. This is true, even though 
prices may be carried along for some time by an inner 
momentum. Visual, and exceedingly arid, intellectual 
speculations are of fringe interest only, in the art of painting ; 
their appeal is to a restricted circle of rich eclectics, who 
pride themselves on ‘‘understanding’” that which shall 
for ever remain a closed book to the sentient art lover. 
Fortunately, public and collectors alike do seem to draw 
away from puffed-up artificial values, and express their 
decided preference for the solid, terre a terre concepts of 
the staid and dependable Hollanders, that are thus again 
being brought to the fore. 

On revient toujours a ses premiéres amours ! 

We Americans have a special affinity for the Dutch. 
Besides their having numbered among our earliest settlers, 
they, too, wrenched their homeland loose from a mighty 
empire ; fought for their liberties ; won against overwhelm- 
ing odds ; and gave themselves a democratic and republican 
form of government. In the midst of the aristocratic world- 
shaping XVIIth-century Europe, Holland stands out as a 
bourgeois island. The antecedents that led to this state of 
affairs are so well known that we can eschew dwelling upon 
them at length. 

Philip II having decided to strengthen and centralise 
the administration of his domains, planned the abolition of 
all privileges, charters and other franchises formerly granted 
to the cities and townships of the Low Countries. The 
Spanish king had seemingly forgotten the century-long 
struggles preceding acceptance by his Peninsular subjects 
of the heavy yoke under which he expected his Netherlanders 
to bend without ado. His two-pronged attack, both on the 
beliefs and the purse of his subjects in the Low Countries, 
proved to be a serious error in tactics that was to engender 
catastrophic results. The Calvinist strongholds were mainly 
located north of the Scheldt River. Thence, the people 
were exhorted to open resistance, to the tune of the chant 
of the tenth penny. The rest is history. Although official 
recognition of Holland came with the peace of Muenster 
(1648) only, the republic was already solidly established at 
the beginning of the XVIIth century, and actively engaged 
in binding the wounds of its war-ravaged territory. A master 
stroke: the occupation of Flushing and the consecutive 
closing of the Scheldt, thereby depriving Antwerp of its 
access to the sea, brought New World trade and untold 
wealth to Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

Concurrently with the springing forth of unhoped-for 
material opportunities, the unshackling of the mind gave rise 
to a sudden flowering of literary as well as artistic accomplish- 
ments. Guild regulations were relaxed. A tremendous 
output of paintings was the result, produced only in part as 
fulfilment of specific commissions, but quite as often with a 
view to please an unknown prospective buyer. Speculators 
invested in art, just as in ships’ bottoms, grain futures or 
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tulip bulbs, hoping to turn a fast guilder. For the first 
time, thus, paintings were turned into a—relatively inexpen- 
sive—mass article. Naturally, artists were obliged to give 
weighty consideration to the widest possible sales appeal 
of their products. 

We, too, shall therefore turn our attention to the psycho- 
logical make-up of the new strata of buyers. Let us say at 
once that they were as different as can be from the kind of 
art patrons history had hitherto known in Western Europe. 
Up to then, art flourished there only where a magnificent 
Court, a splendour-loving Church, or a fashionable aristo- 
cracy afforded ample protection and patronage. In XVIIth- 
century Holland commissions originated for the first time 
with rich businessmen and merchants, who imposed their 
stamp and middle-class taste on the overwhelming part of 
their country’s artistic production, The consequences were 
far-reaching. Calvinism barred pictorial representation 
from the temple, and abolished the need for devotional 
pictures. It is well known, of course, that Rembrandt 
painted many religious subjects ; however, he intentionally 
lowered them to the level of human interest stories. 

Utrecht alone remained a Catholic enclave, surrounded 
by reformed territories. Hendrik Terbrugghen worked 
there ; so did Jan Bijlert, Matthias Stomer, and others who 
drew their inspiration from Caravaggio. They remained 
alien to the main stream of Dutch art, but exercised significa- 
tive influence upon their contemporaries, such as even 
Rembrandt and Vermeer, through being the vehicles of 
transmission for Cisalpine trends and ideas. 

The new clientéle was, in the main, made up of burghers 
who wanted paintings for their houses. Whereas to the south 
Rubens and his school feasted on exuberant tonalities, 
Dutch painters had to adjust their palette to mellow, 
delicately balanced values. Realism entered the scene, as a 
defiance of centuries-old traditions. Towns, country-side, 
farming and gardening were welcome subject-matter : to be 
rendered with intimate naturalism that quietly opposed the 
intentional heroics of Baroque Court art. 

The aforementioned characteristics make for an art that 
is easily comprehensible and truly democratic. The 
standards by which it wishes to be judged are those of crafts- 
manship, quality of execution, and inspiration. It steered as 
close as possible to nature, while its interpretation remained 
a matter of individual artistic gifts, imagination and force of 
perception. 

Dutch painting during the Golden Age was far from 
immutable in its aspects. It followed the changes in outlook 
that society itself underwent during the great century. Thus 
we meet the first generation of free citizens, slightly drunk 
with the heady wine of liberty, full of vitality and zest, 
reacting sharply to their times that were still fraught with 
dangers. These people wanted portraits of themselves and 
their families; group portraits of their corporations 4nd 
guilds ; and Frans Hals was their man. Curiously enough, 
it was Catholic Flanders that provided the new impetus 
needed for the subsequent blooming of Dutch art. Hals 
came thence; so did Coninxloo and Vinckeboons, who 
decisively influenced the development of Northern landscape 
art. More exciting still, it appears that even the great 
Hercules Seghers, represented here by his magnum opus— 
the Uffizi Landscape—was of Flemish extraction. In any 
case, the extent of his artistic debt to the Southern Nether- 
lands has been convincingly expounded by his latest 
biographer. 

Frans Hals wears the costume of his time. Where his 
contemporaries were turbulent, he was sparkling. They 
swaggered, he countered with exuberance. Enjoying the 
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Fig. I. HALS, FRANS, 1580/1-1666. Portrait of A YounG Man. Fig. Il. REMBRANDT HARMENSZ, VAN RYN, 1606-1669. A 
Painted about 1645-48. Canvas, 43} 324 in. Lent by the Taft MAN IN Armour. Canvas, 53$ « 404in. Signed and dated, lower left : 
Museum, Cincinnati. Rembrandt f. 1655. Lent by the Glasgow Art Gallery, Scotland. 


Fig. IV. HOOCH, PIETER DE, 1629-after 1688. A GAME OF 
Fig. III. FABRITIUS, CAREL, 1622-1654. Stupy OF AN OLD MAN. SKITTLEs. Canvas, 29} 26}. Painted about 1665. Lent by the 
Panel, ro} x 8} in. Lent by the Mauritshuis, The Hague. Cincinnati Art Museum. 
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DUTCH PAINTING: 


Fig. V (right) 
KONINCK, PHIL- 
IPS, 1619-1688. THe 
APPROACHING STORM. 
Canvas, 514 653 
in. Lent by the Earl 
of Crawford and Bal- 
carres, Scotland. 


Fig. VI (below) 
RUISDAEL, JACOB 
VAN, 1629-1682. 
View OF EGMOND ON 
THE SEA. Panel, 24} 
193 in. Signed 
and dated, lower left : 
Ruisdael 1648. Lent 
by the Currier Gal- 
lery of Art, Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire. 


gift of incomparable facility, Hals wielded his brush in large 
sweeps, applying the paint by means of broad strokes. His 
technique can truly be called impressionistic ; it was based on 
brilliant improvisation, on orgies of colour, that hardly ever 
needed ulterior correction. In his works, the artist strove to 
represent action, the pin-pointing of a specific moment, 
with its laughter, enjoyment and noise, as exemplified in 
this show by “The Jolly Toper’’ (Rijksmuseum), family 
portraits from the Rijksmuseum and the Thyssen Collec- 
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tion; and the excellent effigies of a ‘“Young Man” (Fig. I) 
and his companion, from the Taft Museum, Cincinnati. 
Largely an exponent of a positivistic philosophy of life, the 
painter was completely attuned to the needs of his fellows, 
and accordingly left his imprint upon the whole Haarlem 
school. Johannes Verspronck, Judith Leyster, Jan Miense 
Molenaer, Willem Buytewech, among others, were either his 
pupils or submitted to his ascendancy. 

When thinking of Holland’s Golden Age, Frans Hals’ 
name becomes invariably coupled in our minds with that of 
Rembrandt. The more so, as the former, although more than 
twenty years older than Rembrandt, developed late in life 
and died, just as Rembrandt, in the sixties of their century. 
Both painters are incontestable highlights of Holland’s 
artistic panorama. However, there ends all similarity. 
Hals, the flashy virtuoso, proved incapable of penetrating the 
surface of his dramatis personae. Action and movement, 
yes ; but his models faithfully remain prolongations of Hals’ 
personal ego. Once a Frans Hals, always a Frans Hals ! 

With Rembrandt we enter hitherto unknown psycho- 
logical depths. Here is an artist who meditates; whose 
intense spiritual life leads to almost complete sublimation of 
the interpreter in favour of the subject. The forces moving 
Rembrandt permit him to attain the incredible, to elevate his 
figures from the stage of external action to mystical unity 
with the universe. He, too, created a technique that finally 
bordered on impressionism, but was wisely held subservient 
to artistic aims. In his canvases, the line has ceased to be 
continuous; the painter dissolves his figures in space, 
places them according to modern Baroque spatial concepts, 
and abandons the bright colour planes that were considered 
an essential of beauty before. By evolution from conven- 
tional portrait style ad la Thomas de Keyzer—which, by the 
way, cost him the clientéle of a generation already safely 
ensconced in the soft pillow of inherited wealth and whose 
initially eager and combative bourgeois spirit slowly choked 
in the shallow water of philistinism—Rembrandt attained 
heights where we assist speechlessly at the great drama of a 
lonesome giant wrestling with his soul for expression in 
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SOME PAST COLLECTORS 


It is proposed to print, from time to time, notes on 

some past collectors of pottery and porcelain ; 

collectors whose names and taste have given added 
interest and value to their possessions. 


ORACE WALPOLE was without doubt “‘the Prince of 
Hi Collectors,” and it is fitting that he should initiate 

these notes on collectors of bygone days. Of all names, 
his certainly lends lustre to a work of art. Many of his former 
possessions have been located by means of the descriptions in 
his own catalogue and from those in the catalogue of the auction 
sale that dispersed them, and the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Wilmarth Lewis 
in reassembling the great library 
of books must not be forgotten in 
this connexion. 

Born in 1717, Horace Walpole 
succeeded to the Earldom of 
Orford in 1791, and died six years 
later. He spent the majority of his 
eighty uneventful bachelor years 
in the pursuit of collecting. The 
collection he amassed remained 
in the “‘litthe Gothic castle” that 
he built, Strawberry Hill, Twicken- 
ham, until 1842, when it was 
auctioned. 

The quarto catalogue, with its 
two dozen pages of prefatory 
matter and 250 pages of lots, is 
not a very rare volume, and an idle 
hour can be spent profitably and 
happily in reading through it. 

Many of the articles in the 
sale, which lasted for 24 days, can 
be recognised from the auctioneer’s 
words. There are a number of 
tantalisingly brief references to 
Battersea enamels, and many pieces 
of Chelsea can be visualised. One 
historic and controversial piece is 
now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. It was part of a 
“mixed lot’’ on the eighteenth 
day: “‘Lot 41: A cup and saucer, 


coloured glass, and a cup of Mr. 
Place’s China.”’ This latter is a 
cup that was thought to have been made from a porcelain 
invented by Francis Place of York, late in the XVIIth century. 
It is made actually of a hard greyish pottery, and with it still is 
a note attesting to its authenticity in Walpole’s own handwriting. 

The title-page of the catalogue announces the collection as 
“The most distinguished gem that has ever adorned the annals 
of auctions.”” Allowing for the characteristic exaggeration of 
auctioneers in general, and of George Robins who conducted 
the sale in particular, this may well be true as regards an auction 
held ‘‘on the premises.”” The total of over 3,500 lots produced 
the sum of £33,453 4s. 3d. 


PLYMOUTH AND BRISTOL PORCELAIN 


Compared with that of other English porcelain factories, 
the history of the Plymouth and Bristol works is well docu- 
mented. Contemporary references are fairly plentiful, but it 
must be remembered that manufacture did not commence 
until 1768. At the time of the supposed beginnings of Bow 
and Chelsea, circa 1745, William Cookworthy was only at the 
beginnings of his researches. 

A glance at early books on the subject shows that no great 
amount has been added to our knowledge of the factory, its 
owners, workmen and productions, during the past hundred 
years. Joseph Marryat, in A History of Pottery and Porcelain 
(2nd edition, 1857), outlines the story much as we know it 
to-day. Notably, he prints a sentence that is no less true than 
when it was penned: The Plymouth china has become very 
scarce; a pronouncement that makes one wonder what he 
would say about the present-day state of the market ! 





PUTTO AND DOLPHIN. Height: ro} in. 
of curious red earth, a ditto of At Plymouth City Museum Exhibition of Plymouth and Bristol 


Porcelain. 


Details of the lives of Messieurs Saqui (Soqui or Lequoi) and 
Tebo (Thibaud or Thibault), both of whom were connected 
with this factory and with others, are still so meagre as to be 
non-existent. They offer a fruitful field to anyone fortunate 
enough to gain an initial clue to the puzzle of their origins and 
careers. 

The piece illustrated here, uncoloured and noticeably 
French in style, is one of several hundred pieces of Plymouth 
and Bristol porcelain on display at the City Museum and Art 
Gallery, Plymouth, from April 12th to September 30th. The 
exhibition is in celebration of the 250th anniversary of the birth 
of William Cookworthy (1705-80), founder of the factory and the 
man to whom honour is due for the 
discovery of materials in England 
for the making of true hard-paste 
porcelain. 

It is to be hoped that the 
exhibition will stimulate further 
research upon this important fac- 
tory and provide answers, in due 
course, to some of the outstanding 
problems of its history, its wares 
and the personalities who were 
connected with it. 


A LIVERPOOL POTTERY 


In the February ‘‘Causerie”’ 
was a hitherto unrecorded notice 
referring to a Liverpool firm of 
potters: Eccles and Co., of the 
Park Lane Pot House. Here is 
mention of another firm that 
appears to have escaped the vigil- 
ance of historians of ceramics. The 
following announcement is taken 
from the General Evening Post, 
and is to be found in three con- 
secutive issues of that newspaper. 
It appeared on April 7th, 9th and 
11th of 1761 (Nos. 4287-9) : 


WHEREAS the Copartner- 
ship with Mess. JOHN DUN- 
BIBIN and Co. Potters, at 
Liverpool, is dissolved: This 
is to desire all Persons that are 
indebted to the said Company 
to pay their respective Debts to 
Mr. Samuel Dunbibin, at the 
Liverpool Warehouse, near St. Margaret’s Hill in the 
Borough of Southwark: Likewise those Persons that have 
any Demands on the said Company, are desired to send 
in their Accounts as above, to receive the same. 

N.B. The said Warehouse is continued as usual by 
Mr. John Dunbibin; where Persons may be supplied 
with all Sorts of Delph Ware and Gally-Tiles from the 
above Manufactory, likewise White Stone Ware, Notting- 
ham Ware and all sorts of Pottery and Glasses. 


London Directories record the firm of Dunbibin & Co. as 
glass-sellers established at 207, The Borough, Southwark, 
between 1768 and 1770. Samuel Dunbibin is given as occupying 
the same address lat er in the century. By 1817, the style of the 
firm had become “J. P. Dunbibin,” and the business was 
listed as that of ‘‘cut-glass manufacturers.” 

It has been thought heretofore that members of the family 
dealt only in glass, but now the name can be added to the list 
of potters who had manufactories on Merseyside. 

GEOFFREY WILLs, 


Note.—Correspondence is invited upon any subject of 
ceramic interest. Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
APOLLO Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1. 





APOLLO can be sent by post each month for a year to 
any address for £2 tos. (U.S.A. $12). 
Single copies, 3s. 6d. ($1). 
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UNUSUAL TEA-SET 


The tea-set in this photograph has been in my family for 
over a century (we come from London) ; my great-grandmother 
brought it with many beautiful silver pieces, but why was this, 
possibly pewter, set so treasured? The coat of arms has the 
same roses and crest of a mermaid, comb and looking-glass ; 
it’s a pity there is no use of arms in America. I shall be grateful 
for any information about it, which is difficult to get in this 
country, although dealers are very willing to buy. 

KATHERINE GLASsE NEWELLS. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


From the photograph the date of the set can be put at about 
1818-1820. It is pleasing in design as well as being most 
practical. Notice, for instance, the acanthus-scroll legs on all 
the pieces. They give a firmness and steadiness which, especi- 
ally in the “‘creamer,’’ was so often lacking when the spidery 
legs were in vogue. The pear shape of earlier days has been 
followed in the teapot and creamer, while for the sugar bowl 
the Charles II two-handled porringer has been taken as a model. 
The metal may possibly be Britannia metal, which consisted 
mainly of tin mixed with a little antimony and copper. The 
name first appeared about 1797, and in the first two decades of 
the XIXth century many tea-sets appeared. Dixon made a 
lot, and stamped his work with a trumpet and banner. They 
were often silvered at a later date. 

With regard to the crest—this device is well known and 
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used by families in all parts of Britain. It appears in two forms 
—the tail curling to the right, and the tail curling to the left. 
Both varieties appear in Fairbairn’s Book of Crests 1905, Plate 
184, Nos. 5 and 8. The volume of text of this work gives all 
families using the crest. See p. 127, with descriptions in the 
earlier part of the volume. 

It should be realised that the softness of Britannia metal 
made it most easy to impress with any required design. It will 
be noticed that although a certain amount of rococo decoration 
has been used—on the legs and upon spout—the plain rim has 
been used in all cases, and on the creamer the single, and not the 
double, scroll handle is used. It is a set to be coveted and loss 
of its possession distasteful. The silver experts at the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York, or that at Boston, would give 
their views. 

Naturally it is impossible to say for certain what the 
metal is until proper analytical tests have been made. 
Sheffield plate had been “‘invented” in 1743, and before the 
end of the century rival inventions began to appear. The 
chief aim was to get rid of the copper edges which often showed, 
and also the copper which soon appeared on worn pieces. 
Thus such metals as tin, lead, antimony and nickel were used. 
In 1790 Whitworth plated silver on block tin, while products 
such as “‘Silveret’’ (copper, brass and nickel) and “Titania” 
appeared. But Britannia metal was the most successful of them 
all. Many other alloys are fully discussed in Alfred Bonnin’s 
Tutenag and Paktong, 1924. 





J. D. DE HEEM: STILL LIFE 


The artist’s full name was: Jan Davidsz. De Heem. The 
canvas reproduced in APOLLo’s Christmas number is recorded 
under No. 505 in the Catalogue of the Brussels Musée Ancien, 
1927 (Musées Royaux des Beaux Arts de Belgique—Catalogue 
de la Peinture Ancienne, p. 116). There, the measurements are 
given as: h. 0.875 m, w. 0.725 m., on canvas ; the painting was 
acquired from the Vicomte de Bus de Gisignies Sale, Brussels, 
1890. It is signed and dated in the upper left corner: J. D. 
DE HEEM f, 1667. 

The inquirer might own a replica done by the artist himself, 
at the behest of some customer or other. Or, the canvas might 
be a later copy, done sometime during the XVIIIth or even 
XIXth century. Neither signature nor delicacy of execution are 
valid proofs with respect to the authenticity of a painting. 
Only an expert in Old Masters can satisfactorily determine 
whether the version dates from the XVIIth century, and is 
similar in pigmentation and brush stroke to the established 
works by the master. Furthermore, the artist’s son, Cornelis De 
Heem, frequently imitated his father’s works, and seems to be 
responsible for quite a number of copies after him. Copies of 
the signature of the greater artist were then affixed to his 
productions in later times. However, the possibility of an 
authentic repetition by Jan Davidzs. De Heem himself of this 
still life must not be excluded. 
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INTARSIA 


At the conclusion of Part II of my article on “‘Intarsia’’ in 
the February issue of APOLLO, I reférred to a panel (Fig. XVI, 
p. 45), by Luigi Ravelli, saying : 

“‘So far, no details have come to light of this great intarsiatori 
or when or where he worked. If any readers can provide 
information about him, I shall be grateful.’’ 

You will be pleased to hear that, as so often occurs on 
questions relating to art, APOLLO readership has provided the 
information. The article was read by Dr. Vittorio Vitale, 
Director of the Civic Museum at Turin, which possesses 
several examples of work of two generations of the Ravelli 
family. Dr. Vitale has very kindly sent me the following 
information : 

“The Ravelli family lived in Vercelli and examples of their 
work were much sought by collectors in Paris, Vienna, Madrid, 
etc. Ignazio Ravelli, the father of Luigi, was born at Vercelli 
on April 23rd, 1756. In his youth he studied architecture and 
the making of architectural models. He was also a skilful wood- 
carver and marqueteur. When King Victor Amedeo III 
visited Turin, he praised the choir and inlaid stalls of S. Andrea, 
and Ignazio immediately conceived the idea of doing work of a 
similar nature. He commenced with panels for furniture and 
went on to the making of inlaid pictures, in which medium he 
attained his greatest fame. He eventually worked for the 
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King and was granted a pension. Among his best works are: 
A facade of the Capitol ; and a view of the fountain of Aqua 
Felice in Rome. In 1791 the King of Sardinia, as a token of 
honour, granted him authority to exhibit the royal coat of arms 
on his workshops. He died on April 21st, 1836. 

“His son, Luigi, was born in 1776 and died in 1858. He 
inherited his father’s tastes and skill in the making of intarsia 
panels and furniture, and examples of his work are in the Leone 


= - 
Museum at Vercelli. Epwarp H. Pinto. 


MEISSEN THREE-PIECE VASE 


I wonder if you could help me in identifying a three-piece 
Meissen porcelain vase, as illustrated. I find it extremely 
difficult to gather any reliable advice on it. 

The work is in blue and white, except the shoe buckles on 
the figures 
which are 
golden, the 
wig on the 
boy greyish, the 
hair of the girl 
brownish, faces 
and hands 
slightly pink. 
The overall 
height is 22 in. 
Markings: 
Meissen swords 
on all parts; 
the base and 
figure-group 
have No. 2772 
carved into 
them, 45 (or 
46) painted in 
blue and im- 
pressed with an 
instrument 147 
on the figure- 
group and 78 
and 33 on the 
base. The 
workmanship 
is fine through- 
out. 

Mrs. V. 
JOHANSON, 
Penshurst, 

N.S.W. 





This piece of Meissen porcelain was made during the second 
half of the XIXth century and is in the style of a hundred years 
before that date. It was intended for use as a fruit-container, 
and would have occupied a place of honour on the sideboard or 
in the centre of the dining-table. Owing to the size of these 
pieces they were usually made in two or more parts, and a metal 
rod was inserted up the inside and fixed with a nut at either end. 


WIRKSWORTH: A FIELD FOR RESEARCH 

I have a Derby cup (Crown, crossed batons, dots and D in 
blue) with a painted scene and on the bottom of the cup also 
in blue “View near Wirksworth Derbyshire.” Was there a 
factory at Wirksworth? Had it any connection with Derby ? 


What did it produce ? V. D. S., Peterborough. 


It is only a coincidence that a marked Derby cup should be 
painted with a named view of Wirksworth. Mr. W. B. Honey, 
in his Old English Porcelain (pages 255-6), sums up the evidence 
for the existence of a factory at Wirksworth during the third 
quarter of the XVIIIth century and from 1804 to 1808. He 
says: “*... porcelain of some sort was made there, but what it 
was like and whether it was made in any quantity are questions 
still unanswered.”’ That statement was published seven years 
ago but, so far as the writer is aware, it still holds good. 


IDENTIFICATION OF WARES MADE BY FOUQUE 


A list of marks used by the branch of the family which 
remained in Moustiers, first in partnership with Pelloquin and 
later as “‘Fouque fréres et fils aimé,”’ is to be found in Faience de 
Moustiers, by Henry J. Reynaud. Genéve-Marseille. 1952. 
The work produced by Antoine Arnoux and Fouque at Toulouse 


and later at Valentine is very varied, ranging from tin-glazed 
faiénce, and faiénce fine, in imitation of English earthenware, 
to hard porcelain. The printing is rather dry with the colour 
standing out on top of the glaze. The work is FA conjoined, with 
the F facing the opposite way from its proper use (Fouque et 
Arnoux) impressed in the clay. Drug jars were also made. The 
ware is quite well fired, and of a creamy colour. 

The porcelain made at Valentine is rather fluid, red and blue 
colours tending to predominate, and quite a lot of gilding was 
used. Much of this ware is unmarked. 

Specimens are more likely to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Toulouse, Marseilles, and Montpellier, or perhaps in Paris. 
Correspondence is invited on this French and English family 
of potters. 

P.S. W. 


TIMEPIECE SKELETON CLOCK 


I have been unable to find anything about ‘Apprentice 
Clocks’”’ in the clock books to which I have access, and I want 
to discover the approximate date of the clock I have and the 
answer to some other questions—were they made by apprentices, 
or for the instruction of apprentices? In the former case why 
was the skeleton form adopted? Were they always single 
train movements? Mine gives a single stroke at the hour 
and this is worked from the “‘going”’ train. 

The quality of the workmanship 1s very good.—E. C. Ive. 


While the type of 
clock in the photograph 
was sometimes “‘fin- 
ished”’ by an apprentice 
(during, or at the close 
of, his period of inden- 
ture), mostly they were 
the fashionable clock of 
an era and were made 
in the trade for sale,or 
commission. They were 
made in all grades, some 
(not necessarily the best) 
having three trains and 
complications such as 
perpetual calendars and 
epicyclic “‘going-in-time 
-of-winding” work. 
About sixty years ago a 
few very poor examples 
were even made to be 
pawned individually by 
the maker, just as are 
sometimes produced to- 
day articles for sales. 

This style of clock 
had a longish vogue 
(without much alteration) and it would be almost entirely 
accurate to say that it came and went with Queen 
Victoria. 

It was possible to buy in the trade material shops the 
essentials of these clocks, in the form of castings for the brass 
parts and forgings for some of the steel. The buyer then had to 
finish the job, and gave out more or less parts to trade workers, 
according to his ability and equipment. 

Most ordinary skeleton clocks (costing about £5) were 
timepieces only, of precisely the arrangement and appearance 
of that shown. They gave one blow at each hour—the “‘lift’”’ 
being supplied by a snail on the hour wheel. 

Skeleton clocks are collected in America. The pierced-out 
frames reflect Victorian taste. Also, undoubtedly, in the case 
of an apprentice, in the desire to show the work, the near 
impossibility of seeing the time was of quite secondary impor- 
tance. Note the German influence, i.e., of “‘Albert’”’ in the 
finial above the bell. 





AN UNUSUAL BOTTLE 


I have a strange cylindrical ornamental sort of bottle or 
decanter, of white milky glass trimmed with gold lines, the 
stopper is formed of over-hanging leaf-like panels ; entwining 
the bottle is a snake of royal blue glass with gold markings, 
the stopper is the snake’s head and the creature can be lifted up 
and off the bottle. The snake is hollow and has been used to 
hold ...# 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


I should be grateful if you could tell me if this is an antique 
of any value and what, if any! was the use of the second 
(shaped like a snake) container. 

Mrs. P. Lewis-WIRRAL. 


This is nothing more mysterious than a double scent-bottle. 
The main bottle for, say, eau-de-cologne, and the snake for 
something richer and rarer. It is not unique, but is remarkable 
in so far as the snake is unbroken and complete with its stopper. 
It dates from the mid-XIXth century and was probably made 
in this country. The value of it is in the region of five pounds. 


CHELSEA “MOONS” 


Mr. Hunt, in his letter (APOLLO, March, 1955), revives the 
theory that aggregations of frit (W. B. Burton, A History and 
Description of English Porcelain, and W. B. Honey, Old English 
Porcelain, p. 53) may be responsible for the appearance of 
“‘moons”’ in Chelsea porcelain. 





Drilled 


A few years ago, in an attempt to submit to chemical analysis 
some of this supposed frit, a hole was drilled over the largest 
in the Chelsea plate illustrated here, only to encounter 
a cavity in the paste extending to a depth of 5 mm. from the 
surface of the glaze. Similar cavities, corresponding to 
“‘moons,’’ may also be detected quite commonly in the fractured 
surfaces of both Chelsea and Derby flatwares. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that these areas of height- 
ened translucency, so significantly circular in their outline, are 
formed either by the expansion in the kiln of minute bubbles of 
air contained in the paste or, more probably, by the localised 
exolution of small quantities of carbon dioxide or other gas. In the 
initial stages of cooling, or if some of the imprisoned gas were to 
succeed in escaping, there would be a drop in pressure within 
the ‘“‘moon,” and the extremely thin (in the instance quoted less 
than 2 mm.) enveloping layer of porcelain body would then tend 
to collapse inwards, thus accounting for the depressions noted 
by Mr. Hunt and also for the fact that some “‘moons’’ appear 
to be wider across than they are deep. 

Joun A. AINSLIE. 


DUTCH PAINTING 
(Continued from page 115) 


matter. In this show, the great Dutchman is represented by 
works ranging from a youthful ‘‘Self-Portrait’”’ (coll. of 
G. H. A. Clowes, Indianapolis) to his unforgettable ‘‘St. 
Peter Denying Christ” (Rijksmuseum), ‘‘A Manin Armour” 
from the Glasgow Art Gallery (Fig. II), signed and dated 
1655, was an illuminating ‘‘first” for many Americans. His 
pupils never attained Rembrandt’s expressive penetration, 
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although Carel Fabritius (Fig. III), his youthful career cut 
short by accidental death, joined great technical bravura 
to a most original sense of colours. 

Jan Vermeer van Delft is the third star pertaining to the 
Golden Age. He is a beautiful painter, a fanatic of light, 
which he renders with cool, crystalline clarity. Whether he 
did elegant interiors, landscapes or mythological scenes his 
figures give an impression of effortless ease and sculptural 
repose. Compared with Hals and Rembrandt, he is an 
antipodal character, whose works charm by purely technical 
perfection and are completely devoid of the vibrating 
humanity that constitutes the former’s most outstanding 
quality. 

Like the planets around the sun, a colourful kaleidoscope 
of lesser artists encompassed the main focal points of the 
Golden Century. Ter Borch, Metsu and De Hooch were 
the principal exponents of genre painting. Depending on 
the social level of their clientéle, they either specialised in the 
handling of lace, velvet and other fine fabrics or catered for 
more modest patrons attracted by homelier scenes. Pieter 
de Hooch’s ‘‘Game of Skittles,” from the Cincinnati Art 
Museum (Fig. IV), shows us an artist more human than 
Vermeer, making use of glowing colours, and translating a 
simple story with verve and brilliant concern for utmost 
veracity. 

Jan Steen, of course, is present with his famous ‘‘Merry 
Company”—so closely related to Frans Hals in the freedom 
of execution: lusty, and sometimes coarse in his approach, 
and with a capacity for the enjoyment of life that was at 
once his quality and his doom. 

Landscape for its own sake was a comparatively new 
subject in that day. Although we consider it nowadays as 
one of the most important aspects of Dutch art, its resurgence 
was mostly due to the simple tastes of the socially lower 
strata, whose patronage, however, could not ensure a safe 
livelihood to such artists as Ruysdael and Hobbema. 
Fortunately for us, Holland’s picturesque nature, its great 
skies above low horizons, its sand dunes, forests, rivers, 
windmills and seascapes irresistibly attracted scores of 
artists, who were willing to brave adverse material circum- 
stances in order to indulge in their passion for reducing 
distance to its essentials. Van Goyen’s ‘‘View of Arnhem” 
is typical of kindred efforts. Jacob van Ruisdael should 
rather be dubbed a romantic: his canvases feature dramatic 
effects, like the huge gnarled tree in the foreground of his 
‘‘View of Egmond on the Sea” (Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Fig. Vl). Finally, Philips 
Koninck, a pupil of Rembrandt, specialised in the huge 
panoramic landscape; his viewpoint, chosen from above, 
still somewhat recalls Patenier’s ‘‘Allerweltlandschaften.” 
However, the artist’s customary wide skies ensure an over- 
all impression of grandeur that is only surpassed by his 
teacher’s very own productions. ‘The Approaching Storm” 
(Fig. V), lent by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, is 
especially remarkable in that the artist did not call upon 
Adriaen van de Velde for any foreground figures or anima- 
tion. It thereby preserves a unique unity of dramatic 
conception. 

Besides landscape, the Dutch pioneered also in still-life 
painting. From the monochrome arrangements of Pieter 
Claesz and Willem Heda, the artists progressed to more 
elaborate and richer compositions, featuring glistening silver, 
rare porcelain, exotic fruit, and minutely rendered flowers. 

The later part of the century marked a return to the 
traditions of humanism. Tired scions of well-to-do families 
rediscovered classical literature, favoured Italianising in- 
fluences and flirted with mannerism. Painters like 
Adriaen van der Werff, Cornelis Poelenburgh, Nicolas 
Berchem, and many others achieved ephemeral success with 
representations of mythological, allegorical and pastoral 
subjects. The vein had run out, to flower in a renewed 
outburst not too far to the south—in XVIIIth-century 
France. 








EVENTS IN PARIS 


HE idea of a big, bluff, modestly inarticulate policeman 
setting out to paint to pass the time when off duty would 
probably surprise no one these days. The fact that the 
same policemanshould use water-colour riggers to paint relatively 
large canvases until, after two years of this wearying mistake, he 
is put right by a bystander, fits in well with the character. And 
that he should decide, after four years, to hold an exhibition in 
a tiny Left Bank gallery in one of those six-feet-wide streets 
to which almost no one except the denizens of those grey back 
alleys ever go, is also quite normal. What is less ordinary in 
this (true) story is that the painting is extraordinarily good and, 
despite the obscure start and the obscure gallery, seventeen 
of the astonished policeman’s twenty pictures were sold in a 
fortnight. The painter’s name is Ardenne and he is in his 
forties : he paints sad, figureless suburban panoramas lit by a 
hard, brittle white light and in which a rich harmonious palette 
is never allowed to venture into the trite or the picturesque. 
Water-towers, factories and desperate flint-and-plaster houses 
form the landscapes—moving, unmoveable and real. The 
handling of matter is sure and decisive and the general 
impression extremely promising. 

The Galerie Bruno Bassano followed this interesting exhibi- 
tion with one of recent works by Campagnola, also forcefully 
drawn. Campagnola, like many Mediterranean painters, seems 
to be influenced by fresco ; but once this art is adapted to dark 
unfresco-like colours and bold modern drawing, the failure of 
fresco to solve the problem of lighting becomes apparent and 
the pictures of this talented new painter lack luminosity. 

Another new discovery is José Charlet, whose figurative 
wood carvings at the Galerie Michel Warren are harmonious, 
evocative and finely balanced. Charlet uses several woods with 
equal virtuosity : his ‘‘Pelléas et Mélisande”’ is in ebony and box, 
his ‘Cheval effrayé’’ and the virile ““Préhominien’”’ in walnut, 
while other woods used are oak, plane, African walnut, lime, 
mulberry, ash or, like the witty, rhythmic “Don Quichotte”’ 
illustrated, beech. It seems that with the contemporary sculp- 
ture trend to extreme stylisation set by Henry Moore, wood 
offers in many cases a warmer, more living medium than stone 
and enables sculpture to avoid being merely monumental in 
subjects which gain little from monumentality. The “Vierge 
4 l'enfant” in box has affinities with the work of Barbara Hep- 
worth, as have other smaller pieces. 

Other March exhibitions included a show of poetic, finely- 
constructed pencil drawings, plus a few paintings, by Rémy 
Hétreau (Galerie Creuze) ; recent canvases by Henri-Jacques 
Masson, who has developed an original impressionistic technique 
for painting grass and leaves (Galerie Lucy Krohg) ; the facile, 
gaudy still lifes of Sabouraud at the Galerie Bernier; some 
forceful new pictures by Rapp, Boberman, Jansem and other 
young Romantics at the Galerie Suillerot; the Kisling- and 
Ingres-influenced figure studies of Guy Seradour (Galerie 
Bernheim-Jeune); an interesting selection of several con- 
temporary painters at the Galerie du Cirque, the Galerie Jeanne 
Castel and the Galerie Mouradian ; a collection of works by 
Jewish painters who died in concentration camps (Galerie 
Zak) ; new paintings by Michel Rodde at the Galerie Cardo ; 
and a selection, at the Galerie Kléber, of those abstract artists 
who appear to work by standing with their backs to their easels 
and throwing the paint over their shoulders. 

Jean Cocteau (Galerie Pont des Arts) and Jane Lane (Galerie 
Stiébel) exhibited, within a few hundred yards of each other, 
strikingly similar pictures of nebulous heads in pale colours 
with the same insupportably dilletante atmosphere pervading 
the work of both painters. Henri de Waroquier had a large 
exhibition at the Bibliotheque Nationale ; Krol showed engrav- 
ings at the Galerie Simone Badinier ; the Galerie Ror Volmar 
presented a group of painters, the Galerie Marcel Bernheim the 
recent paintings and ballet décors of Georgette Nathan, the 
Galerie Allard the engravings of Bordeaux Le Pecq and the 
Galerie Marguerie the recent Breton landscapes of Xavier 
Lamargue. 

An interesting new venture is the opening of an Old Masters 
gallery, that of M. Heim, in the Faubourg St.-Honoré. The 
first exhibition was an impressive one destined to show the 
influence of Caravaggio in France: grouped around a particu- 
larly beautiful Holy Family group attributed to Caravaggio, 
loaned by Pierre d’Atri, and four other XVIIth-century Italian 
pictures—three from British collections—were eighteen mostly 





JOSE CHARLET. Don Quichotte. 
Galerie Michel Warren. 


large canvases, few of which were known previously to the 
Paris public other than by prints. Particularly notable for their 
kinship with Caravaggio were the “Vierge aux prisonniers,” 
by Jean Chalette, from a Toulouse museum, the “‘Nativité a la 
torche,’”’ by Louis Le Nain, from a Dutch collection, the two 
pictures by Simon Vouet, “‘Psyché et l’Amour’”’ (Lyons Museum) 
and “‘Loth et ses filles’’ (Strasbourg Museum), and the inimit- 
able ‘‘St.-Sébastien pleuré par Ste.-Iréne’’ of Georges de la 
Tour, which must surely be one of the two greatest chiaro- 
scuro works of all time—the other being its replica in the 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 

The ‘‘St.-Sébastien”” shown at Heim’s was exhibited at the 
Louvre in 1948 and at the Caravaggio exhibition in Milan in 
1951, but belongs to the church of Bois-Anzeray, in Normandy. 
Paul Jamot, who wrote the first monograph on La Tour (pub. 
Floury, 1942) relates that when the painter presented an earlier 
less perfect version of this subject (probably the one of which a 
copy exists in Rouen Museum) to Louis XIII, the king ordered 
all the other pictures to be removed from his chamber. The 
picture, like its even better replica in Berlin, probably dates 
from 1649, three years before the painter’s death, when the 
lesson presumably learned in the studio of one of Caravaggio’s 
pupils (or even of Caravaggio himself ; La Tour was seventeen 
when the Italian painter died) was bearing its fullest fruit and 
enabling him to surpass his master. 

A sale of African masks by Me Alphonse Bellier, at the Hotel 
Drouot, on February 25th, found buyers for many pieces from 
French West Africa. A small concave Gouro mask in brilliant 
ebony brought 48,000 frs. and a similar larger Baoulay mask 
43,000 frs. Two four-horned Bambara masks brought 18,000 
and 33,000 frs.—the latter figure for a mask which had a stylised 
female figure sculpted between the horns. Other interesting 
pieces included 19,000 frs. for the sole Manday (Sierra Leone) 
piece, a helmet mask with facial incisions and a “‘tiara’’ hair style, 
18,000 frs. for a carved Baoulay weaver’s pulley and 30,500 frs. 
for a Senufo mask. (To all figures, add 21.2 per cent transaction 
tax.) R. W. H. 


(Mr. Howe will be away in New York for three months. In 
his absence Events in Paris will be written by Yvon Taillandier.) 
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VIEWS AND NEWS OF ART IN AMERICA 


LTHOUGH the weather is still seasonably forbidding, 
A a soft whispering of spring is already in the air. It is to 

be felt in the neighbourhood of Fifty-Seventh Street 
at least, whence some dealers have departed for Europe by this 
time, there to prepare the terrain for their American customers, 
who are expected to join in the yearly exodus a few weeks hence. 
Other art traders are tentatively spreading their wings, and 
consequently our art season becomes shorter and shorter, until 
the time when all major events will have to be compressed into 
the period extending from November to January. 

The past month was devoid of major events, unless we count 
the opening of the Kress Collection at the M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum at San Francisco. As the gift will be the 
occasion for a special article by this writer, to appear in 
APOLLO’s June issue, I would rather not take the freshness off 
the subject by reporting on it prematurely. 

Meanwhile, the Metropolitan Museum showed Jewish 
ceremonial objects, which provoked some controversy. There 
were some hundred and fifty pieces ranging from Torah 
ornaments to wine cups used for holiday ritual in the home, 
mostly dating from the Baroque period. The question arose 
whether these items could rightly pretend to be called art at 
all. Their usage was, of course, not implicated ; what ws 
involved were their intrinsic qualities. Arts and crafts can 
convey highly artistic aspirations in a superior technique. 
Or they may be products of inferior workmanship, and that in 
spite of the commendable purpose for which they were fash- 
ioned. In the present show, the Jewish objects compared, in 
the main, unfavourably with contemporary articles of non- 
Jewish origin. The former borrowed their language of forms 
from the surrounding world, but with a few notable exceptions 
only, failed to rise to extant standards. We are well aware that 
restrictions of a religious nature impaired the development of 
aftistic pursuit in the field of painting and sculpture. The 
Jewish craftsmen were accordingly also hampered when turning 
to the minor arts. There are a few pieces that could hold their 
own in any company, such as an English glass wine goblet 
dating from c. 1770, and an exquisite silver-gilt candelabrum 
dated 1701—probably done in Germany. The entire show is 
nevertheless more of an ethnographical nature, and disappoint- 
ing so far as one’s zsthetical pleasure is concerned. 

The Museum of Modern Art opened a loan exhibition of 
French XIXth-century paintings from the Louvre and other 
French museums. While not constituting a top selection in 
the field, the organisers managed to include some very note- 
worthy works, such as Delacroix’s romantic ‘‘ Mede2”’—a 
superb combination of human drama and Rubensian modelling 
of the flesh tones; Gericault’s ‘‘The Madwoman’’—a canny 
and alarmingly truthful effigy; Corot’s ““View of Rome’— 
dated 1826 and affording an intimate and sunny approach to the 
Eternal City. There is Courbet’s solid ‘‘Wave,’’ Daumier’s 
caricatural and sardonic “Crispin and Scapin,’’ and Monet’s 
“‘Luncheon’’—a forerunner of the artist’s later works, as well 
as of such canvases as Bonnard’s portrait of the Terasse family. 
Manet is represented with ‘‘ The Balcony’’—reminiscent of Spain 
and its foremost interpreter: Goya. Other items fully deserving 
to be listed are: Degas’ ‘‘Absinthe,’’ Seurat’s small, but beauti- 
fully lit ‘‘Model’”’; Toulouse-Lautrec’s ‘‘Salon,’’ Cézanne’s 
magnificent ‘Still Life,”’ and Gauguin’s greenish, though 
expressive ‘‘White Horse.’””’ The most recent painting in the 
show is a jungle picture, “‘The Serpent Charmer,’ by the 
Douanier Rousseau—eerie and exotic as usual. It dates from 1907. 

The National Academy of Design annual featured this year 
a group of excellent painters who did not feel that abstract art 
is the only one with a claim to modernism. We almost forgot 
that we possess a number of forceful artists in this country who 
join excellent technical foundations to genuine inspiration. 
Here we meet with Gifford Beal, Alexander Brook, Sidney 
Laufman, Joseph De Martini, Isabel Bishop—to mention but a 
few—showing works that are decidedly modern, but also bent 
on conveying their meaning without the intercession of an 
Egyptian dream-book. I especially liked Laufman’s “Spreading 
Oaks,"”” Henry Mattson’s seascapes and Albert John Pucci’s 
“Ponte Vecchio.” 

At the Whitney, two roughly forty years-old-realists occupy 
the forefront of the stage with a joint retrospective. Although 
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WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ. Crucifixion. 


One man exhibition of paintings. Schoneman Galleries. 


they may still be counted among the younger generation, both 
Jack Levine and Hyman Bloom have been included in most 
major group exhibitions for the last decade. They contrast 
and at the same time complement each other so well that their 
joint exhibit may be called a real success. Levine and Bloom 
have much in common: of identical antecedents (Lithuanian 
born, Boston raised), the two artists won national recognition 
with easily recognisable subjects, even stressing paintings 
a thése and of profound social significance. Bloom and Levine 
are solid craftsmen, masters in their medium, expressing their 
creed in a jewel-rich palette and with flame-like exultation. 

Finally, at the Schoneman Galleries, William Meyerowitz 
shows a pleasing ensemble. Here is an artist who handles his 
pigments with verve and utter freedom. His draughtsmanship is 
competent, although his forte can rather be found in sketchy 
renderings of instantaneous mental remembrances. Especially 
in the horse pictures, Meyerowitz attains brilliant dynamism 
and rhythm, whereas in the “‘ Crucifixion” (see illustration) the 
artist achieves a moving symphony in grey and white. 

The Parke Bernet Galleries sold on February 23rd the second 
part of the estate of the late Elizabeth Stuyvesant Brown, and 
other owners. The top price was obtained for a Rubens portrait 
of Anne d’Autriche, Queen of France, recorded and illustrated 
in this writer’s book on the master; it brought $8,250. A 
Guardi, ‘“‘Ricevimento,’’ authenticated by Professor Fiocco, 
fetched $4,800. Jan Steen’s “‘The Itinerant Quack Doctor’’— 
a good painting, but fatigué—$3,800. ‘‘Le Torrent Pierreux,” 
by Corot, dating from c. 1865-70, recorded and illustrated in 
Robaut, sold for $5,400; Greuze’s “‘La Premiere Lecon 
d’Amour,”’ for $7,000 ; and Raeburn’s “‘Mrs. Alexander Finaly, 
of Glencorse,” for $5,500. 

Harvard’s exhibition of manuscripts included a copy of 
Magna Carta made about 100 years after King John granted 
the charter in 1215. 








EVENTS IN HOLLAND 


OME very interesting exhibitions which certainly should 

S not be missed will remain open during this month. 

Prof. J. Q. v. Regteren Altena, director of the 
Amsterdam Printroom, has arranged an instructive exhibition 
in the Rijksmuseum on the development of the colour-print. 
Although many noble families of the Netherlands had 
been collectors of English and French XVIIIth-century 
engravings, the Dutch museums in general were only 
interested in black-and-white graphic art of earlier centuries. 
The collection of the banker Mannheimer, however, of 
which the most important part came into the possession of 
the Amsterdam Rijksmuseum, gave the opportunity to show 
for the first time a neglected field of art which will now be 
rated at its true value again. 

Apart from a series of Dutch colour-prints which are only 
of local and historical interest, the majority of engravings 
come from France. Louis Marin Bonnet is extremely well 
represented with three prints with the gold-border, an 
invention of this artist: ‘““The Pleasures of Education,” 
“*The Woman taking Coffee” and ‘‘The fine Musetoniers,” 
all in the crayon manner. Other subjects by this master 
include ‘‘Le reveil de Venus,” ‘“‘L’Amour prie Venus de lui 
rendre ses Armes,” and the large ‘‘Flora,” probably Mrs. 
Baudoin, daughter of Fr. Boucher. A very fine example of 
the aquatint-type is ‘‘L’Indiscretion,” by Janinet after 
Lavrince ; it is shown here by a very fresh impression with 
large margins. It would not be possible to mention all 
exhibits. Only one master is badly missed: P. L. 
Debucourt, who ought to be represented at least with the 
famous ‘“‘Promenade Publique.”” The stipple-engraving is 
shown, among others, by two good Cries of London, both in 
the version with English and French text, and the mezzotint 
by the ‘‘Visit to the Child at Nurse”’ and ‘‘Boarding School”’ 
after Morland by Ward. Last but not least, two fantastic 
landscapes by Hercules Seghers, prints hors concours, must 
not be forgotten. 

The municipal museum of The Hague has a memorial 
show in honour of Piet Mondriaan, founder of the so-called 
neo-plasticism, who died in New York about ten years ago. 
For the first time a survey of his complete oeuvre is to be 
seen. It was not the intention to lay the stress only on his 
abstract, completely non-objective compositions of his later 
years. The present exhibition demonstrates in a very 
instructive manner the development of Mondriaan’s very 
special art. It begins with impressionistic-naturalistic 
studies, which are already strongly influenced by his 
symbolism, and ends, via fauvism and cubism, with neo- 
plasticism: pure plastic art, constructive paintings which 
are built up by black horizontal and vertical lines, forming 
squares or rectangles which are filled up with the primary 
colours red, yellow and blue or form white fields. 

These manneristic visions of an excited human brain 
have nothing to do with the art of painting in the conventional 
sense of the word. They make the impression of painted 
architecture, and it is remarkable how many architects, as, 
for instance, Mondriaan’s friend from the ‘‘Stijl””-movement, 
J. J. P. Oud, have a special relationship to these undoubtedly 
balanced and well-weighed constructions, which, however, 
do not appeal to many other connoisseurs of art. Mondriaan 
was enthusiastic about the noise of a modern metropolis 
and loved jazz and boogie-woogie ; but he endeavoured to 
obtain equilibrium and complete harmony in his work. 
Even opponents to this kind of contemporary tendencies 
ought to take cognizance of such expressions. 

The catalogue of this exhibition has been compiled with 
great care ; director Wijsenbeek and his staff gave documen- 
tary reproductions of all 129 paintings and recorded the 
complete bibliography about the master, together with a 
reprint, in French, of Mondriaan’s article from 1920 about 
the principles of the neo-plasticism. 

The Museum Boymans, Rotterdam, belongs to the most 
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Marino Marini. Horseman, 
Exhibited at Rotterdam. 


1950. Wood, 72 in. high. 


active public collections in this country. Two exhibitions of 
outstanding interest are still to be seen during the whole 
month. A modern one brings sculpture in bronze and 
polychrome wood by Marino Marini from Tuscany, one 
of the most fascinating artists of our time. The exhibition 
shows about 40 works of plastic art and some water-colours, 
mostly dating from the years 1947-54 and being the property 
of the sculptor. A special credit must be given to Dr. J. C. 
Heyligers, curator of the museum, who succeeded in arrange- 
ing this exhibition. 

The second exhibition in the Boymans, presented by 
director J. C. Ebbinge Wubben with the valuable support of 
the British Council, has been briefly reviewed already in the 
last issue of APOLLO. It may be repeated that it is the finest 
exhibition shown in Holland for a long time. It includes 74 
masterpieces from 32 public and private collections, and gives 
an excellent survey of the grand art of British landscape 
painters. 

The most important pictures have been enumerated 
last month in these lines. Next to wonderful and impressive 
specimens of the principal artists, Wilson and Gainsborough, 
Constable and Turner, a number of works by those fascinat- 
ing minor landscape painters have been included. Professor 
Ellis K. Waterhouse wrote the foreword for the bilingual 
catalogue ; it is a brilliant summary of English art during the 
hundred years from about 1740 to about 1840, dealing with 
the growth of a native tradition of landscape painting, 
starting from Italian inspiration and helped towards its 
independence by the example of the Netherlands tradition. 
Altogether a magnificent exhibition, la créme de la créme of 
English landscape art according to the words of Sir Paul 
Mason, the British Ambassador in Holland. H. M. C. 
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PRESERVING THE PAST 


URING the war, many people who took “First Aid”’ 

D courses learnt that the difference between mere keen- 

ness and knowledge often meant the difference between 

life and death for the injured. So it is with furniture. Too often 

I have been consulted by owners of fine furniture who have added 
to the injuries of their possessions by applying crude first aid. 

The task of the real restorer is made so much more difficult, 
in some instances impossible to carry out satisfactorily, owing to 
amateur gluing, small splits which have been made larger by 
nails, and surfaces and outlines ruined by screwing on of metal 
plates which often weaken rather than strengthen fractures, are 
always unsightly, and usually unnecessary. 

Often I have toyed with the notion of writing a book on the 
proper repair and restoration of furniture, but have always put 
it aside because of the vast amount of work which would be 
entailed in diagrammatic sketches and photographs showing 
right and wrong methods of doing jobs and the various stages 
involved in restoration. I shall never do it now, because the 
perfect book has been written by John Rodd. 

In “‘The Repair and Restoration of Furniture,’ published 
by Batsford, price 50s. net, the author prefaces by saying that 
“It was not designed to cover the craft of cabinet-making, a 
subject on which there are numerous books, but rather to 
answer those questions which might be asked by one familiar 
with construction but not with restoration and repair.” 

Having been familiar with both the theory and practice of 
furniture construction, as well as its repair and restoration, for 
even more years than Mr. Rodd, I consider that the author is 
unusually modest, for so thorough and explicit is he in the “‘whys 
and wherefores”’ of good repair and restoration that he does, in 
fact, teach the theory and practice of construction and does it 
better than do many other books devoted solely to that purpose. 

Mr. Rodd has worked on both sides of the Atlantic, which 
has made him equally at home both with American and Euro- 
pean period designs and with their varying techniques of 
construction. It will ensure that this book will be the bible of 
the furniture repairer and restorer in both continents for many 
years to come. 

I gather that Mr. Rodd has now established himself in 
British Columbia; I hope that when he returns to England we 
shall meet and have a good yarn about our different experiences. 
Meanwhile, I heartily recommend this book to anyone who 
takes pride in furniture. Invaluable to every furniture dealer 
and repairer, it will also instruct the amateur how to repair 
properly, or at least put him off that botching which makes 
ultimate repair so costly. 

There are still in the furniture industry quite a few, though 
not enough, good craftsmen; there are plenty of copy draughts- 
men and a reasonable number who can use their pencils to 
produce clear pictorial explanations; there are also many writers 
who can marshal their thoughts well and put them to paper in 
short, tidy sentences. It must be very rare indeed to find all 
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these attributes in one person, but there is no doubt whatever 
that John Rodd does possess an extensive and really profound 
practical knowledge covering all periods of furniture construc- 
tion in two continents ; he has had vast and varied experience 
of the ills that can afflict furniture and he knows how to cure 
them properly. In so doing, he also shows a thorough under- 
standing of the particular characteristics of different furniture 
woods and is equally at home with metalware and the materials 
of polishing. His ability to show, by simple diagram, the right 
and wrong way of doing a job is well matched by the lucidity 
of his interesting explanatory text. He knows his subject from 
the Adze to Zebrawood, and explains it graphically and in the 
correct sequence of operations. 

As a practical woodworker, I am impressed with the quite 
unusual ingenuity of the author, for at some time or other I must 
have had to do nearly all the jobs which Mr. Rodd explains, but 
in no instance can I think of a better method than the one he 
advocates; moreover, thanks to the simple to make but ingenious 
little gadgets which he has thought out for himself and now 
details in this book, I realise that a number of jobs could have 
been done more easily, quicker and equally satisfactorily. 

The book is most comprehensive. After a thorough con- 
sideration of the six usual basic steps in repair and restoration— 
(1) dismantling, (2) cleaning joints, (3) restoring components, 
(4) gluing up, (5) levelling and sandpapering, (6) colouring and 
polishing—the author proceeds with copious diagrams and 
clear instructions to relate these steps to numerous actual 
examples of chair repair, carcase work, drawer work, veneer, 
marquetry and inlay. After this comes a compendious selection 
of well-illustrated tips on such important aspects of repair as 
turnery work, straightening of warped wood, grooving, the 
running of mouldings, fretwork, repair of cracks, the treating 
of worm-eaten wood, the laying of leather and cloth, gilding, 
lacquering, adhesives, rule joints, making and repair of metal 
fittings and, by no means least important, the economics of 
repair and restoration as a business. I have one criticism of this 
section: it is a pity to have mentioned the name of one pro- 
prietary worm killer. It is an excellent one, but there are four 
or five equally effective ones made in England. 

Everything in his book is dealt with in workmanlike detail 
and nothing is omitted which the repairer or restorer of furni- 
ture is likely to want to know. After reading, all you will require 
is skill, and there are, in this book, not only good aids to acquiring 
that, but also precise and simple instructions for numerous 
home-made devices which, in no small part, will obviate for lack 
of experience. 

Again, I say, if repair and restoration is your business, buy 
this book; you can hardly fail to benefit from it. If you are an 
amateur, who wishes to save time and money but still do work 
to a professional standard, it is invaluable and, in fact, to miss 
reading it before commencing operations would be a case of 
sparing the Rodd and spoiling the furniture. 





The first of these illustrations shows the broken rim of a Georgian pillar and tripod table. So much was missing that it was decided to replace 


three complete arcs. These segments had originally been built up in three mahogany plies before fretting. 


The replacements were constructed in 


4 similar manner. The second illustrates the shaped “form” or ‘‘cauls” in which each segment was glued together and cramped up. The{hand 

screws were removed after two hours and the next segment glued up so that all three were ready for fretting the next day. The skilled processes 

of removing the old gallery from the grooves and the cutting, fitting, fretting, fixing and matching in of colour and polish of the replacement are 
described in detail by the author and finally produce the satisfying result shown in the final picture. 
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APOLLO 


TEACH YOURSELF TO STUDY ART. 
By D. Tarsot Rice. (Teach Yourself 
Books. English Universities Press, 
Ltd. 6s.) 


Reviewed by Victor Rienaecker 


Anyone who dislikes the title of this 
book will, however, after careful perusal, 
be compelled to admit its usefulness, its 
sanity and therefore its necessity as an 
adjunct to every art library. It may at 
first be assumed that it is only a sort of 
elementary introduction to art studies ; 
but, in actual fact, it will be found to offer 
solid food for thought for even ‘‘advanced”’ 
students of the many and varied achieve- 
ments of artists of all kinds throughout the 
ages. This is, of course, due to the broad 
vision, the eclectic taste, and the lucid 
literary style of Professor D. Talbot Rice. 

Books abound upon the subject of the 
art of painting, ranging from its narrow 
and specific applications to its widest and 
most general implications ; and some of us 
elders, and especially practitioners, are 
wearied of hair-splitting and futile dis- 
cussion which we would willingly dismiss 
in the words of Turner, who is reported 
to have evaded all argument by blandly 
calling painting a very rummy business. 

Professor Talbot Rice’s little book 
furnishes, at extremely low cost, a wealth 
of stimulating thoughts on almost every 
aspect of Western painting from primitive 
times up to our own day. While his book 
is dedicated to a wide reading public who 
are not experts, it includes, besides much 
that is purely factual and historical within 
its pages, a great deal that will be con- 
sidered speculative and still controversial 
in character. But, in justice, it must be said 
that he maintains a remarkably steady 
balance between the claims of traditional 
artistic work and that of the more pro- 
gressive and adventurous spirits. Taking 
a general view of the matter, his own well- 
considered philosophy of art would seem 
to be based upon a constant need for 
renewal of effort and endeavour. It is his 
deep faith in the spiritual efficacy of con- 
tinuous effort on the part of the artist that 
sustains and inspires his teaching and must 
endear him to all who are willing to listen. 

For him the mark of the true artist 
throughout the ages is his perennial 
attempt to express some aspect of the 
Eternal in terms of the temporal and 
ephemeral. Thus throughout his study 
Professor Talbot Rice seeks to maintain a 
steady balance between traditional artistic 
work and the efforts of all progressive and 
adventurous practitioners. He well sums 
up his creed when he writes: ‘‘The artist 
must go on striving, and unless he does so, 
his fate is sealed. He may change his 
method or his approach, but he must never 
cease to strive.”” And he finds “‘to the 
glory of God” to be the artist’s highest 
motive, which recalls Leonardo da Vinci's 
advice : “‘Inscribe in any place the name of 
God, and set opposite to it His image. 
You will see then which will be held in 
the greater reverence.’”’ Thus the artist’s 
work will be seen only as a temporary 
achievement and prophetic of still fuller 
realisation. 

We approve Professor Talbot Rice’s dig 
at the over-sophisticated modern artist 
who plays at being primitive, and also of 
his rating sincerity of purpose above the 
“eyewash of superficial competence.” A 
certain clumsiness and inadequacy in an 
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artist may sometimes be a pity, but it is 
always “far less inimical to good art than 
triviality.”’ 

Some twenty-four pages of half-tone 
illustrations, though often too small, are 
adequate to give a general view of the story 
of pictorial art from earliest times to our 
own day. 

Closely connected with this book 
English University Press publish the series 
“Teach Yourself—History of Painting,” 
edited by William Gaunt. Each volume 
(10s. 6d.) is devoted to a single school, 
those on the Italian (2 vols.), Spanish, 
French and German Schools are already 
published ; others will follow shortly. 


ROGER FENTON, PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. _ By 
HeLMut and ALISON GERNSHEIM. 
Secker and Warburg. 30s. 


Reviewed by Gladys Scott Thomson 


The 66 war photographs in this volume 
have been selected from the set, perhaps 
the only complete set in existence, of 
Roger Fenton’s 360 Crimean War pictures, 
now part of the Gernsheim collection of 
XXth-century photographs. They are of 
considerable interest. In the first place, 
they were taken by one who had begun his 
career as an artist—he was a pupil of Paul 
Delaroche—and while not ceasing to be an 
artist had turned to the comparatively new 
process of photography, in the develop- 
ment of which he can justly be ranked as 
among the pioneers, and the leading spirit 
in the birth of the Photographic Society. 
Here he was emphatically the child of his 
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age. The Great Exhibition had included a 
display of photographs ; the Prince Con- 
sort with, as has been described, “‘the light 
of science in his eyes’’ was interested in 
photography; and Fenton was one of 
those who escorted Queen and Prince 
round the first exhibition organised by the 
Society of which they had become patrons. 
In 1853 he was permitted to take some 
“rather intimate’”’ pictures of the royal 
family. Those included in this volume are 
so delightful that it is a matter for regret 
that, although others were taken, many 
negatives were later destroyed, by order, 
probably as incompatible with the royal 
dignity. But more scope for Fenton was at 
hand, in a very different setting. When 
Britain and France entered the Crimean 
War at the end of March 1854, the sugges- 
tion that photography should be utilised 
“‘to obtain undeniably accurate representa- 
tions of the realities of war’’ had already 
been made in The Practical Mechanics 


Journal. Some photographers were sent 
out. 
Then, in February, 1855, Fenton 


made his expedition, under the patronage 
of the Queen and Prince, and financed by 
the Manchester publishers, Thomas 
Agnew and Son. The upshot was the 360 
photographs, supplemented by the letters 
written by Fenton while in the Crimea and 
included in this volume. The value for the 
story of photography itself, for the begin- 
nings of photographic records of the 
process of war, is self-evident. But, in the 
latter respect, a caution is mecessary. 
Fenton’s journey to the Crimea co- 
incided, as will be noted, with the storm 
that broke out when The Times published 
William Howard Russell’s reports on the 
conditions experienced by the English 
troops; the appalling casualties and the 
general mismanagement of the expedition, 
reports which brought about the resigna- 
tion of Aberdeen’s government. 

But, although it is clearly evident 
from Fenton’s letters that the horrors of 
war did not escape him, it is equally 
evident that to depict them in all their 
starkness was not what the public re- 
quired. Horrors were as much an offence 
against Victorian good taste as were too 
intimate pictures of the royal family. But 
things were better; such photographs as 
“‘cantiniére tending a wounded man,”’ truth- 
ful enough, reassured the public; while 
those of the Crimean background and of 
the principal officers are most valuable for 
their epoch. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY HOUSES 
AND GARDENS OPEN TO THE 
PUBLIC. By JoHN FLEMING. Country 
Life. £1 5s. 


Reviewed by Ian Finlay 


It is not an easy task to satisfy the 
general public and also the connoisseur. 
That is the task which faced Mr. Fleming, 
because since the war inspecting great 
country houses has become a popular 
week-end and summer evening entertain- 
ment, while the superb photographs which 
he presents were bound to tempt those 
who already knew the houses and their 
literature to buy the book for record and 
reference. I think the author has suc- 
ceeded. The connoisseur will find little 
to quarrel with and much to delight him. 
The tourist .and the casual visitor will 
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have an excellent and easily read guide. 

The Introduction surveys the history 
of the domestic style in Scotland from its 
origin in the peel tower down to the sham 
castles of the XVIIIth and XIXth cen- 
turies. Mr. Fleming writes with sym- 
pathy and insight. He does not make the 
common mistake of too hastily dismissing 
such castles as Glamis and Midmar as 
derived from French models; for, while 
he points out the French detail, he is 
quick to see that in their dramatic and 
fantastic whole they are unlike anything 
elsewhere. I feel that when he comes to 
the Netherlandish influence of the XVIIth 
century and after he perhaps under- 
estimates. It is true this influence is not 
so marked in the big country houses he is 
writing of, but in the burgh architecture 
it is strong, and far from being a matter 
of taste conveyed by architects and wander- 
ing scholars, it was the inevitable outcome 
of that immense two-way traffic across the 
North Sea which made his own name of 
Fleming as common along the Scottish 
east coast as almost any other. 

When we come to the English influence 
which permeates so much of Scottish life 
in the XVIIIth century, Mr. Fleming is 
guilty of the only piece of careless writing 
that I came upon in his book. On page 
13 he says that after 1707 “Scottish country 
house architecture gradually lost its 
distinctive flavour and became a pro- 
vincial extension of the English School,’ 
while on page 16 he has it that in 1748 it 
“ceased as an independent school, though 
it did not, as might be thought, become a 
mere off-shoot of English architecture or 
relapse into provincialism.’”’ Other slips, 
however, are few and small, and to men- 
tion them would be carping—except, 
perhaps, for ‘“‘Colen’’ Campbell, which 
should read “Colin.” It is perpetrated 
three times. 

For the rest, Mr. Fleming has selected 
about thirty houses and gardens, describ- 
ing each in a brief essay and illustrating it 
with photographs which are more often 
than not superb. There is a small piece 
about the historical background, some- 
thing on the architecture, exterior and 
interior, and usually a note on the prin- 
cipal artistic treasures to be found. 
Scottish domestic architecture is pecu- 
liarly photogenic. Fantastic features and 
even the quality of the wall-surfaces in 
strong summer lighting offer themselves 
as gifts to anyone with a camera, but Mr. 
Fleming has picked some new and charm- 
ing views which make one pause even on 
pages illustrating familiar places. 

The Scots became interested in house- 
building long before they became inter- 
ested in gardening, and in Scotland the 
garden has a way of seeming to be banished 
and is sheltered behind high walls. Mr. 
Fleming has rightly interpreted the word 
in the widest sense. The enchanting rides 
and dells ablaze with the rhododendrons 
which are so well suited to the Scots 
climate provide some of his most impres- 
sive pictures. But mention of climate 
recalls that no fewer than eight of his 
garden photographs feature palms, tree- 
ferns and such exotics—a salutary reminder 
that from the Mull of Galloway to Cape 
Wrath the Gulf Stream, washing up its 
tropical nuts and occasional loggerhead 
turtles, has made possible gardens as 
eclectic and fantastic as the baronial 
castles of earlier times. 
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2 new books 
that were badly needed 


* JUST PUBLISHED * 


Old Sheffield Plate 
by EDWARD WENHAM 


Formerly Editor of the “ Connoisseur,” 
author of *‘ Domestic Silver of the British 
Isles,” **Old Silver for Modern Settings,” 
etc. 

This book gives an authoritative account 
of the history of fused plate, of the 
various technical processes used and 
improvements made, so that the reader 
may readily identify them and distin- 
guish the good from the bad and the 
genuine from the bogus. Final chapters 
are on the old platers and their marks 


and on Britannia Metal. Very fully 
illustrated. 18s. 6d. net. 
* READY LATE APRIL 7 


Antique Pewter of the 
British Isles 


RONALD F.:- MICHAELIS 


Hon. Librarian of the Society of Pewter 
Collectors and a contributor to **Apollo” 


The first entirely new, comprehensive 
book on this subject for many years. 
Designed in particular to help collectors 
to assess the merits and rarity of speci- 
mens. Lavishly illustrated. 22s. 6d. net. 


a 


* EARLIER BOOKS * 


Antiques A-Z 
by EDWARD WENHAM 


An_ illustrated pocket encyclopaedia 
covering most collecting subjects from 
Barometers to Weapons. 12s. 6d. net. 


How to Identify Persian Rugs 
by C. DELABERE MAY 


ANTIQUE COLLECTOR: “*‘No more practi- 
cal or compact guide for the collector 
of oriental rugs exists.’ J/lustrated. 

16s. net. 


Old Silver for Modern 
Settings 

by EDWARD WENHAM 

The silver of the British Isles from 


Queen Anne to Victoria.  Lavishly 
Illustrated. 2\s. net. 


Old Clocks for Modern Use 


by EDWARD WENHAM 

A guide to English clocks and their 
mechanism, with a list of 4,000 makers. 
Profusely illustrated. 21s. net 

Old Furniture for Modern 
Rooms 

by EDWARD WENHAM 


Covers the simpler, less expensive types 
of old furniture. Jilustrated. 15s. net. 





Order from any bookshop. Published by 
G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 











THE NOBLE SAVAGE. A Life of 
Paul Gauguin. By LAWRENCE AND 
ELIZABETH HANSON. (Chatto & 


Windus. 21s.) 
Reviewed by A. K. Snowman 

There are two equally vivid and 
inaccurate legends attaching to the 
character and personality of Paul Gauguin. 
One describes the irresponsible boor who 
heartlessly abandons his wretched wife 
and children, and blithely leaves them to 
face alone the vicissitudes and worries 
that he should properly have faced; the 
other sympathises with the uncomplaining 
saint-like figure of the artist, misunder- 
stood and unrecognised by his oafish 
contemporaries, who is eventually driven 
to break with the suffocation of petty 
domesticity, and courageously sets sail for 
a spartan life in the South Seas where his 
genius will be allowed at last to develop 
and blossom. 

Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson have 
realised in their interesting book that the 
truth would seem to lie somewhere 
between these two versions. A painter of 
genius certainly, but also a husband not 
unmindful of his family ties, and indeed 
acutely and unhappily aware of his own 
inability to fill the réle he honestly 
believed, at the time of his marriage to 
Mette Gad, he was destined to play. 

Popular biographies of this type can be 
a menace to accurate scholarship; a 
combination of circumstantial evidence 
and private prejudice too often make a 
travesty cf history. The present offering is 
on the whole convincing and gives an 
authentic picture of the period, including 
a particularly memorable and _ lively 
glimpse of Pissaro. 


ENGLISH 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
1715—1760 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY, M.A., 
Hon.A.R.I.B.A., Hon.A.S.L.A. 


EARLY GEORGIAN 


HE first volume in a 
a w series illustrating soit 
and describing in the 
light of rece 
the most notable examples 
of England’s 
homes—now everywhere 


nt discoveries 
country 


recognised as national and 
historic works of art. 
Christopher Hussey is the 
leading expert today on 
the history of English 
domestic architecture, and 
the volume devoted to 
Early Georgian Homes 
from 1715 to 1760 will 
shortly be followe d by one 
describing the houses of 
the Mid-Georgian period. 
A further volume will deal 
with the Late-Georgian 
period. There will then 
be available an up-to-date 
source book of immense 
value, and. a lavishlv illus- 
trated record of the most 
notable of England’s 
country houses. 
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12} in. 
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cuaisTore 


10 in. 
photographs of 36 great 
country houses. 

Bound Green Buckram. Lettered 
Gold. Send for prospectus. 


6 Guineas net. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


APOLLO 


The style is not always acceptable, and 
eccasionally the authors pass silly judg- 
ments which disturb the narrative. A 
shattering example of this occurs on page 
58 where we are informed that Gauguin’s 
excellent “‘Etude de Nu” is nothing less 
than “‘the first naturalistic nude.”” Perhaps 
it is ungenerous to dwell on the few lapses, 
however, when we should have been 
disarmed by the modesty of the preface 
which confesses that the authors are not 
professional art critics, and that the book 
has not been written for such people. 

The last tortured years in Tahiti and the 
Marquesas which brought forth those 
brilliant canvases so directly painted, yet 
having about them such a sombre and 
imploring mystery, are well described and 
in some ways accounted for. The picture 
of this dying invalid in a desperate frenzy 
to finish his last paintings is one which it is 
difficult to dismiss from one’s mind. 


THE DANIELLS: Artists and Travel- 
lers. By THomas SuTTon. (Bodley 
Head. £4 4s.) 


Reviewed by Oliver Warner 


There is a comprehensive book to be 
written about those British artists who 
worked with success in India and the Far 
East generally, among them Zoffany, 
Tilly Kettle, Hodges, Westall and Chin- 
nery, all men full of interest. In any 
such general survey, the output of three 
members of the Daniell family would 
command an honourable place. Two, 
Thomas and his nephew William, were 
versatile men who, though first and fore- 
most topographers, produced pictures of 
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SKIRA ART BOOKS 


PREHISTORIC PAINTING by Georges Bataille. 
70 colour plates 


Lge. 4to (II 


Uniform with previous titles : 
EGYPTIAN PAINTING. 95 colour plates. 
BYZANTINE PAINTING. 105 colour plates. 
GOTHIC PAINTING. 110 colour plates. 


ROMAN PAINTING. 84 colour plates 
ETRUSCAN PAINTING. 64 colour plates £4 4 0 
THE 18TH CENTURY. 64 colour plates 


FRA ANGELICO by G. C. Argan. 


IMPRESSIONISM (2 vols.) by Jean Leymarie. 


Each volume with between 50 and 60 colour plates. 
Sq. 8vo (6} X 7 in.), linen bound, colour jacket, 


409 large slipcase. 
Previously published : 
GAUGUIN 
PICASSO 


RENOIR LAUTREC DUFY CEZANNE 


consistent freshness and charm. The 
third, Samuel, brother of William, is a 
more shadowy personality who died young, 
in Ceylon, leaving little enough behind him. 
But what he did produce is of such high 
quality that Mr. Sutton believes he might 
have become an artist of the highest class. 

This is the first book to be devoted to 
the three members of the family. Their 
travels are mapped ; their work is carefully 
listed, and there are detailed references for 
the art historian. Thomas and William 
are almost equally well known for their 
work in this country. Prints from A 
Picturesque Voyage Round Great Britain, 
published 1814/15, still adorn many 
houses, and William’s aquatints are of very 
high merit. 

Mr. Sutton has carried his researches 
to the length of attempting to work in some 
of the media employed by the Daniells, 
for the sake of appreciating their difficul- 
ties. This has made him realise their 
consummate skill even more sharply than 
before. It is not surprising to learn that 
Thomas Daniell was apprenticed to a 
coach-painter, learning his craft the hard 
way, for the history of the British School is 
full of similar instances. The result of 
such a laborious tutelage gave the artists 
something that no art school, working 
in vacuo, could ever have done. Nor, 
in the case of the Daniells, did it blunt 
the fine edge of their spontaneity. It 
merely steadied it by adding strength of 
line to lively vision. The Daniells’ output 
was very large indeed. On its general 
quality, Mr. Sutton’s plates are a fitting 
comment. He has written a delightful 
book about men of whom heretofore too 
little has been known. 
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WITHIN THE TAURUS. A Journey in 
Asiatic Turkey. By Lorp KINrROoss. 
(John Murray, 18s.) 


Reviewed by Jonathan Curling 


“The religion, laws and customs of the 
Turks,’’ wrote Lord Baltimore in 1764, 
‘“‘are in direct opposition to ours. They 
eat, write, sleep and sit low, we high ; their 
dead they carry out head, we feet fore- 
most ; their clothes are long, ours short; they 
have many wives allowed by law, we one; 
they believe in one God, we in the Trinity.” 

One hundred and ninety years elapsed 
between the appearance of Lord Balti- 
more’s A Tour to the East and the 
publication of Lord Kinross’s Within the 
Taurus. The peripatetic peer of the 
XVIIIth century travelled in his own 
carriage, with cook, valet, plate, cutlery 
and folding bed; his XXth-century 
counterpart travels hard in a truck. “‘The 
lorry-driver gave me a hearty clap on the 
back,’’ Lord Kinross records, ‘“‘and hoisted 
me up among the peasants and merchan- 
dise.... So, reclining in comfort on a 
large pile of sacks, I set off for the lands 
within the barrier of the Taurus.” 

The Turks, too, have changed a lot 
between 1764 and 1955—‘‘cloth-capped, 
stubble-chinned,” picnicking with “‘petrol 
tins of yoghurt and sheeps’ heads wrapped 
in newspaper.”’ Passing Giresun by sea, 
Lord Kinross reflects on former inhabitants 
of this district who “‘kept boys specially 
fatted up by being fed on boiled 
chestnuts.” Their flesh (Xenophon 
recorded) was soft and very pale, they 
were almost as broad as they were tall— 
tattoed back and front with designs of 
flowers. This habit recalled to your 


THE LIBRARY SHELF 


reviewer that it was on boiled chestnuts 
also, in Turkey ten years ago, that he had 
been advised to fatten (less exotically and 
more practically) his three skinny, white 
Christmas turkeys—the turkey in Turkey 
is the Indian bird, hindi kushu. But 
whether you know Anatolia or not, you 
will find Lord Kinross very good value. 
He combines erudition with ribaldry, 
kindliness with reserve. And he is one of 
those rare writers who can describe 
scenery and architecture with as much 
fidelity and felicity as he can deal with 
the memory of a hangover in a fiea-bitten 
Asian inn. 


STUDIES IN ART AND LITERA- 
TURE FOR BELLE DA COSTA 
GREENE. Edited by DoroTHy 
MINER (Princeton and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. £10.) 


Reviewed by Victor Rienaecker 


Belle da Costa Greene was the dis- 
tinguished Director of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library; and, through the 
sponsorship of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library, the Library of Princeton 
University, the Walters Art Gallery, Mr. 
Archer Huntington, and more than four- 
score additional institutions and friends 
of Miss Greene, fifty-one distinguished 
scholars, American and English, have been 
able to pay personal and appropriate 
tribute to the memory of a tireless, sensi- 
tive and most conscientious scholar. The 
difficult task of arranging their several 
contributions in their various spheres of 
specialisation has been most worthily 
achieved under the judicious direction of 
Miss Dorothy Miner. 





How do you start a collection ? 


acquire coins ? 


Demy 8vo. 160 illus. 216 pp. 


THE ART OF Collectin 


by LEONARD S. FORRER 


g Coins 


How are coins made ? How 
do you store and clean coins ? How do you value coins ? What 
and where are the great collections? What societies are there ? 

How do you detect counterfeits and forgeries ? 
These are but a few of the many questions 
to which Mr. Forrer gives not only precise and informative but 
also witty and eminently readable answers. This book is spiced 
with amusing anecdotes of the eccentricities of famous collec- 
tors and the curiosities of famous collections. 
gives an authoritative account of the history of coins and the 

place of coins in history. 


12s. 6d. net 


ARCO PUBLISHERS LIMITED, 10 Fitzroy St., London,W.1 


Studies in Art and Literature is a 
unique and important congeries of modern 
scholarship covering such a wide range of 
subjects as iconography, painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, the decorative arts, the 
graphic arts, illumination and paleography, 
medieval manuscripts, book-binding, 
textual, literary and bibliographical studies. 
The claim is no exaggeration that in the 
number and distinction of its contributors, 
and in the range and variety of its subject- 
matter, probably no other single book 
compares with this. Typographically, and 
in general arrangement, presentation and 
illustration, it is a masterpiece of good taste. 

A graceful tribute is paid to Miss 
Greene by the late Sir Frederick G. Ken- 
yon, of the British Museum, who recalls 
how, when the Museum was particularly 
anxious to acquire a XIIth-century copy 
of the famous manuscript of Bede’s Life of 
St. Cuthbert, it was largely due to Miss 
Greene’s good offices that it was secured 
by the aid of a money grant from the 
Morgan Library Fund. 

Miss Greene’s genius consisted in her 
intense and sincere interest in all forms of 
research work, the liveliness with which 
she discussed and questioned, probing 
all that could be yielded up by her learned 
colleagues and visitors. She was always 
especially responsive and encouraging to 
the young and untried student. Constantly 
on the look-out for intellectual integrity 
and original talent, she offered generous 
help, but generally mixed with challenging 
criticism. That was the secret of her 
success and the reason for the affectionate 
memory which she left of herself in the 
hearts and the heads of hundreds of grate- 
ful students. 
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on Fine and Applied Art, new and second-hand, 


English and Foreign 


Large selection of Continental Art Books 
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Art in Coinage 


This study of coins as works of art, 
Sutherland of the Ashmolean, opens up new 
aspects of numismatics. 
coins, and 
technique and the artists themselves. 25s. 


An Aesthetic Approach 
to Byzantine Art 


Professor P. A. Michelis 


This lucid and stimulating work, by a Professor 
of Athens, shows the importance of Byzantine 
Art to a correct appreciation of Western Christian 
civilization. 


The Life and Work of 
James Gibbs 


The first biography and critical assessment of one 
of our greatest architects—the designer of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, the Radcliffe Camera, etc. 
With 36 illustrations. 25s. 
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C. H. V. Sutherland 
by Dr. 


It is illustrated by 140 
includes information on_ history, 


There are 150 illustrations. 30s. 
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The Art of Good Living : IN FAVOUR AT EASTER 


long centuries in which the Church forbade them 

throughout Lent. As they all had to be used up before 
Ash Wednesday, they were mostly beaten on Shrove Tuesday 
into omelettes and pancake batter. But on Maundy Thursday, 
between noon and vespers, it was once more lawful to whisk 
them into a cake, for cutting, with some ceremony, on 
Easter Day. 

May I begin with an omelette? In the French province of 
Périgord the pascado is still in favour. The Périgourdine gathers 
half a dozen handfuls of tiny flower-buds, the tiniest possible, 
from a plant of yellow salsify in its second spring. (The yellow 
variety is earlier than the purple.) She steeps the buds in weak 
vinegar-and-water till the bitterish juice oozes out; then she 
drains them and tosses them in hot goose-fat. Whisking 6 or 8 
eggs, she adds salt, pepper and the fried buds, stirs all this into 
her pan, shakes, tilts and folds. By many gourmets flower-buds 
of salsify are liked better than asparagus-tips. 

During the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries carp, an emblem 
of long life, was much eaten in England at Easter. Sussex 
ponds were famous, says the old Staffordshire angler, Izaak 
Walton, who gives the tastiest recipe I know, “‘though it is not 
without trouble and charges.””’ The Bordelais stuff theirs, a fine 
4-pounder, say, with minced pork, goose-liver, truffles and 
breadcrumbs, and stew it gently with onions and rosemary in 
2 oz. of pork-fat, half a glassful of water, a glassful of Madeira 
and a pint of white wine. You want a dry white wine to drink 
with this—a Chablis, a Pouilly-Fuissé or Moselle. Pomeranians 
and Prussians stew their fish in beer, with sliced onions and 
carrots, bayleaves and lemon-rind, paprika and cinnamon. 
With this you can only drink Pilsener. 

The pleasant old Staffordshire pamphleteer, Nicholas 
Breton, writing in the XVIth century, classed veal above lamb 
as “‘a Paschal delight.” In the XVIIth century Salop, the 
Midlands and Huntingdon all garnished theirs with orange 
slices, as they still do ; and Oliver Cromwell, as a Huntingdon- 
shire man who relished roast veal, correct with orange, was 
always much vexed if his favourite dish came to table without. 
Italy’s Paschal veal is sometimes stuffed, sometimes garnished 
with anchovies. 

Italian confectioners delight to mould in chocolate, marzipan 
and coloured sugars, not only Easter eggs, but also Easter fish. 


Bene must often have meant: “Eggs again!” during 
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Among Germans since the XVIIIth century, though nobody 
knows why, the Easter symbol has been a hare, usually posed 
beside a nest ; and I was once told in the Rhineland that it is 
good form in Easter week to serve hare soup before or roast 
hare after the carp. If you stew your carp a la Bordelaise or 
grill it, stuffed with mushrooms, a /’ Alsacienne, then you would 
appreciate with your roast hare and its cranberry sauce a red 
Ahr wine like Walportzheimer. Should your choice fall on a 
French wine (and 9 people out of 10 would so choose), I would 
suggest a vin rosé. 

Dandelion salad may not sound festive ; but the Bretonne 
rejoices when “‘the little flame of God”’ lights up the rocky fields 
of Morbihan by Easter Day. Mixing in her salad bowl a pinch 
of pepper, a teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
she breaks in the dandelion leaves and tosses them lightly, adds a 
few scraps of fried bacon, pours on hot bacon fat and just tosses 
once more. 

We can faintly trace the hare-tradition in Leicestershire, 
where on Easter Monday rival parishes scramble for a hare pie 
(or a steak substitute !). Traditional Easter cakes are more 
widely honoured in Kent, at the (reputedly) XIIth-century 
Biddenden Dole, where they are now hardish buns; in 
Hereford, at King’s Capel, near Ross-on-Wye, where a XVIth- 
century bun-loaf has been split into small flat ones called Pax 
cakes and stamped with the Paschal Lamb and Flag; in North 
Devon and South, where, known for centuries as Revel buns 
and rich as the clotted cream dropped into their flour, they are 
always baked, for some queer reason, on sycamore leaves. Here 
is an Exeter recipe for them, dating from George IV. Rub $ lb. 
of butter into 1} Ib. of flour. Stir in 1 lb. of brown sugar. Tie 
} teaspoonful of saffron into a muslin bag and steep it in a little 
warm milk. Warm } lb. of Devonshire cream in a cool oven. 
Mix 1 oz. of yeast in a basin with a little sugar and a wineglassful 
of water. Drop the warm cream into the buttered flour and 
sugar and mix lightly with a wooden spoon. Stir into the mixture 
a well-beaten egg, } pt. of fresh milk and 1 teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon. Add the yeast, the saffron milk, 6 oz. of 
currants and a pinch of salt. Cover this dough and keep it in a 
warm place for 12 hours to rise. Shape it into small flat buns and 
bake them on sycamore leaves for } hr. in a moderate oven. 
While they are cooling, sprinkle them with coarse sugar. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & 


BY BRICOLEUR 


PRICES 


reliefs were sold for £260 and £310. The first, which measured 

20} in. by 14 in., was of a chieftain in helmet-like head-dress 
and the other which was well cast in high relief of an executioner 
measured 17in. This example was captured by the Naval Brigade, 
February 18, 1897. £20 was paid for a Cingalese ivory figure of 
Buddha, standing with his right hand in gesture of salutation, the 
fingers in vitarka mudra. It is extremely rare to find a figure of this 
size, 14$in., in ivory. This one was from Kanday, c. 1700. A rare 
Venetian-Saracenic bronze jug and cover sold for £85. This XVth 
century piece has biting dragon handle, globular body, cylindrical 
neck and low-domed cover and is finely inlaid in silver interspersed with 
panels of silver inlaid in gold with inscriptions. Signed by the maker 
Husain ibn Mubarak Shah and dated the month of Ramayan in the 
year 889 A.H. It is interesting to note that this design, although 
probably of Persian origin, was copied in jade as in the Jahangir Cup, 
and amongst other ceramics in Chinese blue and white porcelain of 
the XVth century. 


CLOCKS 

Among the clocks sold at Christie’s was an English bracket clock 
from the second half of the XVIIIth century by Daniel de St. Leu, 
watchmaker to Her Majesty, London. 110 gns. was paid for this 
clock which had a chiming movement playing four tunes on fifteen 
bells. The black lacquer case was decorated in gold and colours and 
measured 24} in. high, and the silvered metal chapter ring had Turkish 
numerals. Another English bracket clock, late XVIIIth century, 
brought 85 gns. This was by the well-known maker Markwick 
Markham, Borrell, London, and also had Turkish numerals but on 
white-enamelled dials; the chiming movement played six tunes on 
twelve bells and was contained in a green painted case with floral 
decoration, 314 in. high. Among the examples of French clocks was 
a Louis XVI ormulu bracket clock by Berat 4 Paris, which sold for 
60 gns. and measured 10} in. high. A mantel clock from the Louis 
XV period by Charles Baltazar 4 Paris brought 40 gns. and measured 
124in. high. This had a case veneered with tortoiseshell and mounted 
with ormolu. 

Clocks sold at Sotheby’s recently have included a long case-clock 
signed John Knibb, Oxon fecit. This had a rectangular dial with ringed 
winders and calendar aperture and was contained in a plain figured 
walnut case, 7 ft. high. It sold for £260. A bracket clock made by the 
brother, Joseph Knibb, after he had moved to London, brought £100. 
This was contained in an ebonised case with gilt-metal basket top and 
measured 14in. high. The rectangular dial was of brass, and this and 
the back-plate were signed Joseph Knibb Londini fecit. An example 
of the work of Thomas Tompion which brought £780 was a long-case 
clock, the month movement with bolt and shutter maintaining power 
and outside locking plate. The fine 11-in. square dial was signed 
Tho. Tompion Londini Fecit. The burr-walnut case with domed 
hood and three gilt ball finials, 8 ft. 2 in. high. 

At Phillip, Son & Neale, a William and Mary long-case clock with 
striking and calendar movement by James Markwick, London, 
brought £90. The walnut case was finely inlaid with marquetry and 


A T a sale of Ethnographical Art at Sotheby’s two fine Benin bronze 


CARPETS 

The rugs and carpets sold at Christie’s recently have included a 
Chinese carpet with the popular pale green ground, designed with 
panels of medallions, emblems and flowering branches in colours, 
15 ft. 3in. by 12 ft. This carpet sold for 120 gns. and had been cut 
for a fireplace recess but the panel for the recess was included in the 
lot. A Bokhara carpet, 1o ft. 2 in. by 6 ft. 2 in., with shaped panels 
and medallions on a brick red ground, brought go gns., and a Meshed 
carpet, slightly larger (14 ft. by 1oft.5in.), 70gns. This was designed 
with a black ground. 

A pair of Kashan rugs, 6 ft. 6in. by 4 ft. 2in. and 4 ft. 1 in. brought 
78 gns., woven with typical formal trees and flowering branches on a 
buff ground; and a Kashan carpet with a blue ground and broad red 
border with similar designs, 11 ft. 8 in. by 8 ft. 5 in., sold for 115 gns. 

At Sotheby’s a Savonnerie carpet only 12 ft. 9 in. by 10 ft. sold 
for £380. It was woven in pastel colours on an oatmeal-coloured field 
with the usual type of design of flowers and scrolls. £135 was paid 
for a Turcoman carpet of soft-rose colouring 9g ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 5 in. 
Turcoman rugs or carpets with this soft colouring are popular with 
buyers. An antique Ladik Prayer Rug with a rust-red mihrab, 
5 ft. 11 in. by 3 ft. 7 in., brought £150 and a Persian silk rug with 
flowerheads and leaves in purple and blue on an ivory field, 5 ft. 7 in. 
by 2 ft. g in., sold for £125. 

At Knight, Frank & Rutley an Aubusson carpet measuring about 
29 ft. 6in. by 17 ft. 6 in. (planned to a fireplace and with end borders 
missing) sold for £105. It was woven in pastel colouring with typical 
floral and scroll designs. 

A Bokhara rug, 7 ft. 11 in. by 5 ft. brought £65 at the Motcomb 
Galleries. The same firm sold a Persian carpet measuring 10 ft. 10 in. 
by 8 ft. 8in. for £82; this has a crimson field and striped borders. 

Rogers, Chapman & Thomas included a Chinese carpet, 14 ft. 
by 11 ft. 1 in. in one of their sales and sold it for £96. The rose ground 
had an embossed design of floral sprays in green and gold. A fine 
Persian silk pile carpet, 13 ft. 7 in. by 10 ft. with magenta ground 
brought £230. 

Phillips Son & Neale made £78 for a Kirman rug, 7 ft. 9 in. by 
5 ft. with an all-over foliate design on an ivory field. 


ANTIQUITIES 

Sotheby’s sold a very fine portrait head of a man in black basalt, 
measuring 54 in. high, for £220, Egyptian of the Late Period. A 
predynastic vase, c. B.C. 3,500, or earlier, brought £72. This fine 
example in black and white diorite was of barrel form with the usual 
lug handles. It measured 4} in. high and 3} in. diameter. 

A collection of antique gold rings, the property of Count Geza 
Andrassy, was included in another sale at Sotheby’s. In this collec- 
tion was an important Roman gold ring of unusually large size set 
with fine gems in intaglio, including a red sard showing an eagle and 
serpent in combat, and one of lozenge form in blue chalcedony with 
an owl on a branch and on either side the names KAEwNOZ and 
ZwlAOY, The ring, which dates from the IIIrd century a.p., was 
probably ordered as a setting for the fine gem of the Hellenistic 
period, B.c. 300-100. It is interesting to note that King Areos of 
Sparta used a signet ring with the symbol of the eagle and snake as a 
protective amulet and it is probable that this ring was similarly used 
by its owner, the son of Kleon Zoilus. It sold for £260. 


HOUSE SALE. YORK. 


Messrs. Henry Spencer & Sons, of Retford, held a sale at Wigan- 
thorpe Hall, near York, the first demolition sale of the main portion of 
the Georgian mansion, at which excellent prices were realised. £300 
was paid for the wide and imposing principal staircase with polished 
mahogany rail and slender turned balustrades, fifteen oak treads, 
6 ft. wide and two similar narrower staircases each with fifteen oak 
treads, 4 ft. 9 in. wide. Four of the beautiful white marble mantel- 
pieces each fetched about £200. These all had carved decoration. 
An attractive Adam-style wooden mantelpiece with fluted frieze and 
veined marble interior with metal hob ome brought £105. 


the moulded domed top surmounted by three gilt sphere finials, chased 
brass dial. 

The Motcomb Galleries sold a walnut grandfather clock with 
striking and calendar movement by David Pain, London, for £34. 

The sales at Rogers, Chapman & Thomas included a boulle and 
ormolu mounted monument clock case which sold for £58, and a 
grandfather clock by Peter Garon, London, which brought £82. 
This had a square brass dial and was contained in a walnut and 
marquetry inlaid case. 
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Specialities 





M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 





The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
(Carried on overleaf) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers 


; Gallery Specialities 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 Old Masters 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 Sunday Painting, Trompe I'Oeil, Magic Realism 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


30 BRUTON STREET, W1 XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 
LEGGATT BROS. al a 
30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W1 English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 


13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water Colours 
G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 

57 NEW BOND STREET, W11 Old and Modern Masters 
THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY ’ : al 

142 NEW BOND STREET, W1 Old Masters & French Impressionists 


THE MAYOR GALLERY 
14 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MITCHELL GALLERIES 


Contemporary French and English Paintings 


English & Continental Paintings 


82 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
OHANA GALLERY French Impressionists 

13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 Contemporary Masters 
OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. : — . 

21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 


2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
RENEL GALLERY Modern Paintings 
40 & 41 BURLINGTON ARCADE, W.1 French Impressionists 
FRANK T. SABIN Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
PARK HOUSE. 24 RUTLAND GATE. S.W7 ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 


Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 


EUGENE SLATTER enone 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 Dutch and Flemish Masters 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


WILDENSTEIN & co., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
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